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GOING TO MAKE A GOOD STAGGER AT IT, ANYWAY 
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Mr. Harriman appeals to the Public 

Ir is true, of course, as suggested in the WereEKLy last 
week, that Mr. Harriman would be a first-rate man to build 
the Panama Canal, but since that suggestion was put into 
type doubts have much inereased as to whether he could 
be spared for that service. He has suddenly taken up a 
new line of railroad work, one that up to last month he had 
never meddled with, but which he now considers, and rightly, 
to be of the first importance to railroad prosperity. He has 
seen, and proclaims, that unless the people of the country, 
the government and the railroads, can come to a better under- 
standing and work together in harmony for the good of all, 
the railroads cannot do the work which is cut out for them 
for the development of the country. “There has got to be 
cooperation,” said Mr. Harriman, “on the part of the rail- 
roads on the one hand and the public and the government 
on the other. It is the only way in which the matter can be 
worked out.” He went on to say that the railroads had left 
legislation to their lawyers and explanation to subordinate 
officials, and that it had not worked, and there was nothing 
for it now but “to come out in the open [meaning the news- 
papers] and tell the people the railroads’ side of the matter.” 
And he did so to the extent of four or five columns of the 
New York Times of March 10, going into some of the history 
of American railroading in the last twenty years, pointing 
eut the great strain that has now come upon the railroads’ 
resources, and discussing various methods of helping them 
to meet demands that have outrun equipment and the methods 
both of the roads and their customers. He expressed his 
belief in the need of a broader gauge than the one in use, 
and the probable substitution of electricity for steam for 
traction purposes, pointing out that either of these expedients 
would cost a vast deal of money, and laying constant stress 
on the assertion that the railroads must have a fair deal and 
the cooperation of the interests concerned with them if they 
are to meet in reasonable measure the demands of the country. 








What He Wants 

One specific thing Mr. Tlarrmman asked for. Asked if he 
wanted to have “ pooling” legalized, he said, “No”; that he 
did not believe in railroad pools, and that they accomplished 
nothing when they were legal. What he does want is to have 
recognized by Federal statute the making of enforceable 
agreements between railroads for a distribution of traffic, and 
to have such agreements binding for a given term of years. 
IIe explained in some detail how such a privilege would make 
for economical railroading, and would put a stop to all such 
railroad combinations as he had himself been so urgent to 
bring about. 


Too Many Rival Wonder-workers 
The leading railroad men of the country seem to be in 
general agreement with the views that Mr. Harriman has 
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expressed. Their solicitude to come promptly to an under- 
standing with the government is indicated by the mecting, 
said to have been arranged by Mr. J. P. Morcan, and at this 
writing still in prospect, between the President and. the heads 
of four or five of the leading railroad systems of the country 
to discuss the business situation, and, if possible, to find means 
to allay the publie anxiety as to the relations between the 
railroads and the government which now obstructs railroad 
investments and holds up necessary construction. The most 
urgent question of all is how to deal with the States and their 
legislatures and railroad commissions, and induce them to give 
the railroads a chance for life. Here is a despatch from the 
newspapers of Mareh 9: 

Houston, TExAs, March 9.—The Sunset Limited of the South- 
ern Pacifie was annulled yesterday because it was fifty minutes 
late, the annulment being due to the recent order of the Texas 
Railroad Commission requiring passenger-trains to run within 
thirty minutes of their schedules. There was a large number of 
Northern and Eastern tourists aboard the train going to the Pa- 
cific Coast, and they were compelled to remain here twelve hours. 
That is a good example of what is going on. It does not take 
a seventh son to foresee what the difficulties of railroad man- 
agement will be if every State on its own hook shall prescribe 
in detail to the railroads that traverse its territory what service 
they shall render in its borders and how, and what they shall 
charge for it. Irresponsible meddlesomeness of that sort may 
quickly put an end to economical and profitable transporta- 
tion. If carried far enough, it would work its own cure by 
the bankruptey of the railroads and the collapse of their 
service, with consequences that would come home vehemently 
to the voters, who are finally responsible for all legislation. 
It is doubtless to avoid a cure so expensive as that that the 
railroad presidents are taking counsel with President Roosr- 
VELT. He has had as much as any one to do with letting the 
anti-railroad genie out of the bottle, and his influence is 
naturally thought to be the most efficacious force available 
to get some of it back. Congress, under executive stimula- 
tion, has taught the State legislatures how to do things to 
the railroads. It is like the case of Aaron and his rod. Ile 
worked wonders with it, and immediately the observing 
magicians worked similar wonders with theirs. But presently 
Aaron’s superior rod swallowed all the other rods. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission can hardly swallow all the State 
railroad commissions, but neither can all these commissions 
go on working independent wonders. Interstate traffic cannot 
possibly meet the demands of so many rival masters. 


Senator Spooner a Poor Man 

The other day Senator Spooner resigned from the Senate 
because he is too poor to remain there. That this explanation 
of his renunciation is the truth is known to his friends and 
to many of his acquaintances, both those who agree and those 
who disagree with him in politics and on economic subjects. 
Less than a year ago a eareless article about Mr. Spooner 
was printed in a series of articles entitled “The Treason 
of the Senate.” It was one of the articles of a well-known 
kind in which passion, prejudice, and demagogie rhetoric 
prevail over temperance, justice, and truth. It was the 
fundamental assumption of the writer of this article on 
Mr. Spooner that any agreement with what the writer called 
the “ interests,” or any defence of any position taken by them, 
is positive proof that the one who agrees or defends is a 
member of a band of conspirators whose constant desiga is 
to rob the government and the people. 


Absurd Charges against Him 

In the first place, the writer called Mr. Spooner the “head 
spokesman of the ‘merger.’” This meant that, although a 
Senator, he was paid counsel on the floor of the Senate for 
the “interests.” He was, therefore, violating his oath. Mr. 
Sroonrer’s attitude on the rate bill would sufficiently answer 
this accusation except to the mind of a man who had promised 
an article that would be untainted by a weak fairness. The 
charge that Senator Spooner has been the paid attorney of 
public thieves to speak for them on the floor of the Senate 
is made in detail in this article. The writer asserts that 1 
his early life Mr. Spooner became the hired agent of “two 
bands of thieves engaged in robbing the people.” As such 
agent he saved to the “Omaha” railway lands that should 
have reverted to the government. This crime, strange to Sa; 
was consummated by procuring a decision from the Supreme 
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Court. Having become a member of the State Legislature, 
it is intimated that as a lawmaker Mr. Spooner was the useful 
tool of “the thieves.” When the people of Wisconsin rose 
“seainst railway thieves” he “‘side-stepped’ into the job 
of solicitor for the Omaha.” On the return of a corrupt 
Legislature a,certain “steal” was completed, and, when that 
“steal”? was going on, “ Spooner was not only general solicitor 
of the Omaha, and therefore in charge of all its legal busi- 
ness; he was also a stockholder and a director in the system!” 
(The italics are those of the author of the article in question. 
Their intention is clear.) Then Prumrrus Sawyer, who 
is described as “coarse, rough, a buyer of men,” made Mr. 
Spooner Senator, because he was a “ glib fellow, a first-class 
lawyer, and a plausible ‘wind-jammer’ as well.” Then the 
author sustains the charge that Mr. SpooNner’s election was 
hought, by corrupting the Wisconsin Legislature, for $52,000. 
Mr. Srooner’s denial is laughed at, although the author con- 
fesses that he has no evidence to sustain the charge except 
the discredited confession of a bribe-giver who had become 
hostile to Mr. Spooner. Various instances of robbery by the 
United States Senate, participated in or led by Mr. Spooner, 
are given. He is charged with helping to rob the Northern 
Pacific and with other crimes unnecessary to mention. He 
is, of course, accused of receiving enormous fees, and of hav- 
ing acquired from one to two million dollars of the plunder 
for himself. 


‘ 


Why He leaves the Senate 

All this is worthy of notice because it indicates a reck- 
lessness in bringing accusations against publie men which 
have sometimes reacted to the benefit of overacecused men, 
and of some who are really bad. We all recollect Mr. Roosr- 
veLT’’s remarks about “ muck-rakers,” remarks which were 
inspired by articles like this on Mr. Spooner. The truth is 
that Mr. Spooner was very particular, as he has publicly ex- 
plained, to refuse fees for business which in some form 
might come before the Senate. He has never been a rich 
man. When he entered the Senate he possessed a small com- 
petency, not so large an amount as a lawyer with his practice 
should have had, for unfortunately it is true that Mr. 
Spooner has speculated in stocks, and he has speculated un- 
wisely. It seems strange, if he were really the slave of the 
railway and lumber “thieves” whom he was aiding to rob 
the people and the government, that they should not have 
“put him into good things.” It is the usual theory that 
rich and predatory clients do this for serviceable lawmakers, 
such as Mr. Spooner is deseribed as being. But Mr. Spooner 


was left to invest his money on his own judgment, and he ~ 


put it into bad things. When his second term was expiring, 
Mr. Spooner announced that he would not accept a reelection 
in 1908. He did this because he was, as he is now, poor; 
because he had nothing to leave to those for whom he felt 
that he ought to provide. But the Republicans of the State 
wanted him so much that he felt obliged to accept a reelection, 
and Mr. La Fouuerre could not defeat him. Now he is as 
poor as ever; the necessity for him to earn something for his 
old age and to leave behind him is the greater, and in going 
out of the Senate because of his poverty he not only does his 
duty by himself and those dependent upon him, but he meets 
and answers the bitter and cruel attack upon him. The case 
suggests that one who in a public print assails the character 
of any one ought at least to offer sufficient evidence to make 
a prima facie ease. It is not often the case that an episode 
of his life can prove that a reckless charge against a man is 
defamation. 


Municipal Socialism in London 

The municipal elections in London resulted in a popular 
verdict against municipal socialism. This result is due to 
a general dissatisfaction with the extravagant municipal 
trading experiments which have been made by the London 
County Council, and notably by the Battersea Borough 
Council. The Progressive party, which favored the municipal 
ownership and operation of “ public utilities,” had been able 
to maintain its majority in the County Council by the absten- 
tion of voters from the polls. This year the voters turned 
out, and the vote of women was especially strong in opposition 
to the socialistie schemes which have been tried by the ad- 
vocates of municipal trading. Those who are unfamiliar 
With the London County Council’s attempts and with the 
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plans of the Progressives for the future will be astonished 
to learn how far these people were desirous of going in their 
efforts to drive private individuals and corporations out of 
business and to establish a municipal communism not only 
in transportation and in communication, but in the business 
of production, of entertainment, and of providing houses for 
people at the public expense. The latest proposition was that 
billiard-rooms should be provided at the publie expense. 


Extravagance and Loss 

Municipal socialism has not only been greatly injurious 
to individual effort; has not only resulted in the defective 
service to the community which always, or always after a 
propitious beginning, marks municipal effort, but it has enor- 
mously inereased the London debt and London taxes. Last 
year, for example, the County Council started the ill-starred 
Thames steamboats. Some of the councillors estimated that 
the city would make a profit of $450,000 a year on the enter- 
Mr. Jonun Burns, although greatly in favor of estab- 
lishing the line, modestly estimated that the boats might lose 
to the city the first year a small sum, not more than $30,000 
or $35,000. As a matter of fact, the capital required was 
$1,500,000, which was much in excess of the estimates. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of the running of the boats the 
city lost about $250,000; for the current year the loss is 
estimated at $265,000. This sum of $515,000 must be made 
up by the ratepayers. In purchasing the water-works of the 
private companies the city expended” $187,000,000, and the 
water furnished by the city costs more to the consumers than 
when it was furnished by the companies. The cost of the 
clectrie plants to the city was three times more than the 
estimates. The investments of London in trading will soon 
reach the sum of $97,000,000, water-works excepted, and thus 
far all of these enterprises have been mismanaged. Individ- 
uals have been driven out of business, and the publie has not 
heen benefited; on the contrary, it has not been served so 
well by the city’s tramways, for example, as the American 
public is served by private companies. We may judge of the 
expensiveness of municipal trading in Great Britain if we 
compare the local indebtedness of the United Kingdom with 
the local indebtedness of the United States. If the cities 
of this country should undertake to do what British cities 
have done in the way of owning and operating public utilities, 
our local indebtedness would be more than doubled. It is 
no wonder that the conservative citizens of London, ineluding 
the women, should turn out of power by a vast majority 
those who have made the metropolis known to economists 
as “The World’s Greatest Spendthrift.” 


prise. 


Judgment against a State not Enforceable 

An interesting condition arising from a suit between South 
Dakota and North Carolina shows that the law and the 
Supreme Court continue to recognize the sovereignty of 
States within their proper sphere. South Dakota came prop- 
erly into possession of some North Carolina repudiated bonds. 
An action to recover was brought by the creditor State against 
the debtor State in the Supreme Court. The decision was 
in favor of South Dakota, but the court could not find a way 
to enforce the judgment. The other day some one in New 
York offered to present South Dakota with $1,000,000 more 
of the repudiated bonds, but South Dakota had had enough 
of the poor little game and refused to accept them. In effect 
the court holds that in such a case the debtor State can get 
all the judgments and all the decisions it asks for, but a 
sovereign debtor, whether it be North Carolina or the United 
States, cannot be made to pay against its will under the law. 
It may be compelled by war, but in case of war, such is a 
qualification of a State’s sovereignty, the United States must 
defend it, while, such is another qualification, the Constitu- 
tion forbids one State—South Dakota, for example—to make 
war on another State, or, indeed, to make war at all. 


To Neutralize the Philippines 

An interesting proposition has appeared in one or two 
newspapers, one of which is very near the administration. 
It comes from Washington and, with much forethought, has 
been cabled to London, where the idea has been handsomely 
received. The proposition is said to be the invention of “ one 
of the ablest members of the United States Senate on the 
Republican side.” It is, in brief, that the Philippine Islands 



















































































should be neutralized. This means that this government re- 
mains charged with the cost of governing them, but that we 
should be relieved of the cost of defending them, by an agree- 
ment between all countries that any one of them should leave 
them untouched in case of war between it and the United 
States. The reason for our strongly desiring this is explained 
to be that the islands have turned out worthless commercially, 
while they are officially recognized as a cause of weakness in 
time of war. In effect, if the plan should go through, we 
might continue our caperiment in Americanizing the brown 
man without the fear of possible humiliation at the hands 
of Germany, Japan, Siam, or Cochin-China. Apropos of 
this, the Pacific coast says that we have no battle-ships that 
we can spare for the Philippines; they are all wanted on the 
home side of the Pacific. 


Mr. Perkins Makes Good 

Mr. Grorce W. Perks has satisfied the supposed claims 
of the policy-holders of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany by paying to the company $54,019 19. This sum is 
made up of $48,500 principal and $5519 19 interest. Mr. 
Perkins paid the original sum at the request of the officers 
of the New York Life Insurance Company to the Republican 
campaign fund of 1904. Subsequently, according to agree- 
ment, the New York Life Insurance Company reimbursed 
Mr. Perkins, so that the money was really taken from the 
funds belonging to the company’s policy-holders. Mr. Perkins 
was indicted, but the courts have held that in taking the 
money from the policy-holders the persons concerned, includ- 
ing, of course, the receivers, had not committed a erime ac- 
cording to the statutes of the State of New York. It seems 
to have been a close question, and even the favorable decision 
alluded to the taking of the money as immoral and its use 
for campaign purposes as “ foreign to the chartered purposes 
of the corporation.” Mr. Prerkiys felt his position so keenly 
that he properly made restitution. If he should have done so, 
which cannot be successfully disputed, what ought his fellow 
officials and the recipients of the check to do? But that is a 
question that may be left to Mr. Perktns’s associates and the 
Republican campaign committee. 


Governor Hughes 

Governor Huaues is rapidly becoming a national figure be- 
cause he is doing the executive work of the State for its 
benefit. He is doing the work in the presence of the people, 
and is actually showing them that he has excellent reasons 
for his conduect—not party reasons, but public reasons. He 
has taken his job not as a Republican job, but as a State job, 
and there have been very few Governors of New York like 
him; so few that it would be inconsiderate to undertake to 
mention them. In Mr. KeE.LsEy’s case he forced, by an official 
examination, an officer who had asserted his own competency 
to prove himself incompetent. The people of the State thus 
learned that the Governor was right in demanding KEtsey’s 
resignation, and learned, too, that his intended: removal was 
for the public good, and not part of a game of: personal or 
party politics. It will be of great advantage to the State to 
feel that it has a Governor who is not a party leader or an 
intriguer for his own advancement, but who is devoted only 
to those public interests with which he is intrusted. 


Name the Rascals 

So many people who are, or have been, so placed as to have 
special opportunities to know whereof they speak, have said 
that the police of this city are, and have long been, protecting 
criminals for pay, that further neglect to furnish names and 
proof will look like a serious failure of good citizenship. 


Mr. Murphy’s Argument in Print 

The very able and exhaustive argument of Mr. Enaar 
TARDNER Murpny, of Alabama, against Federal interposition 
in the child-labor question, and especially against the plan 
advocated by Senator Brverince in the last Congress, was pub- 
lished in full in the New York Evening Post of March 9. 
Mr. Murrny was one of the first organizers of the fight against 
child labor, and he knows his subject thoroughly. He is the 
best-qualified person we know of to set forth the reasons why 
the protection of children is a matter best left to the charge 
of the States. 
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Baseless Charges by Mr. John Burroughs 

A letter printed on another page has to do with certain 
drastic criticisms made by Mr. Joun Burroueus in a pub- 
lished article on two “nature-pieces” recently published in 
Harper’s Macazinu. Mr. Burroucus charged that the facts 
recorded in these pieces were not observed but ifMagined; that 
the pieces were “fake natural history,” and that the writer 
of them had imposed both upon Harper’s MaGazinE and upon 
the general public. We believe our correspondent has made 
it sufficiently clear that not one of these injurious charges 
has any basis outside of Mr. BurrouGus’s imagination. 


Japan’s Credit 

It may be that London’s reception of Japan’s recent at- 
tempt to borrow $115,000,000 suggests why the Japanese 
representatives at Portsmouth should have been eager to 
make peace with Russia. Jondon declared that it did not 
fancy the securities which Japan offered, and the Morning 
Post predicted that “Japan will have a very heavy task in 
establishing its finances on a sound basis.” 


Mr. Olney Sustained 

Recently, Hayasui, Japan’s Foreign Minister, in a reply 
to an interpellation, showed that he agrees with Mr. OLNry’s 
interpretation of the treaty of 1894. In speaking of the 
second article of the treaty he declared that it was inserted 
in order to secure ratification by the United States Senate. 
It was this article which Mr. OLney said did not grant the 
right of Japanese children to admission to the schools, but 
left the whole question to the States or to the nation. 


Bad Days in Wall Street 

The first nine days in March were painful days in Wall 
Street. Stocks went down, and then went lower, to be still 
further depressed the next day. It made the people who had 
to sell them feel bad. But on other people it had no per- 
ceptibly depressing effect, but rather the contrary. The nat- 
ural man is not depressed at seeing his fellows lose money in 
stocks. He rather likes it. What makes him feel bad is to 


see them win, and not without some reason, because poverty | 


and riches are relative, and the more superfluous riches one’s 
acquaintances and neighbors and fellow beings acquire, the 
less comfortable it is to lack a corresponding superfluity. So 
times of great rises in Wall Street in which some people get 
rich make for uneasiness in the minds of the rest of the 
people, and times of falling stocks and bear markets make for 
resignation and contentment in those who have taken no 
chances. Indeed there is no better preparation for general 
retrenchment and the philosophical endurance of restricted 
means than the knowledge that folks who had money to lose 
have lost some of it. It is the being poor and continuing 
poor while other folks are getting suddenly rich that tries 
philosophy and makes folks restless and jealous. 


The Last of Dowie 
JoHN ALEXANDER Dowie is no more; Mrs. Eppy is infirm. 


and seems to hold her sceptre in a very shaky hand and rule - 


by proxies who control her. But Dowre’s cult and works 
survive him, and it cannot be doubted that Christian Science 
will survive Mrs. Eppy, with modifications in some particulars, 
but without any vital disturbance. Dowime’s extraordinary 
rise and long-maintained ascendency over his thousands of 
followers is a remarkable illustration of the human propensity 
to follow a leader. Dowie had in him a great deal of leader- 
ship. He was shrewd, practical in details, bubbling over with 
pumptiousness and energy, and had doubtless the great advan- 
tage of believing himself in the delusions which he preached. 
He dealt with two subjects, cure and religion, which are 
both of surpassing interest to the human mind, and both of 
which are bounded by a borderland in which faith and 
credulity dispute for dominion. It is not easy even for in- 
structed minds to know where true religion ends and false 
teaching begins, or to know precisely the point where medical 
knowledge stops and empiricism finds its opportunity. Dowie 
worked in the borderland between things ascertained and things 
imagined or hoped for, and found there very substantial re- 
turns for his curious labors. Such a career as his reminds 
us once more how large a proportion of mankind have rings 
ready fixed in their noses by which they can be led by who- 
ever can see the rings and tie the proper strings to them. 
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The Prospect of Woman Suffrage in 
Great Britain 


Tue friends of weman suffrage on both sides of the Atlantic 
need not be discouraged by the indecisive outcome of the debate 
on the subject in the House of Commons on March 8. Owing to 
the Speaker’s refusal to apply the closure, the DicKINson bill, pro- 
viding that women shall have the Parliamentary franchise on the 
same terms as it is now granted to men, did not come to a vote 
on the day allotted to it, and was thus practically killed for the 
present session. It will come up again a year hence, however, 
and is then almost certain to be passed by the present House of 
Commons. Meanwhile it is worth while to dispel some miscon- 
ceptions concerning the scope of the present bill, and to note the 
singular weakness of the arguments with which it was opposed. 

In order to appreciate just what the Dickinson bill, if it be- 
comes a law, will do for women, we should bear in mind that 
manhood suffrage does net exist in England, and that the exercise 
of the Parliamentary franchise depends on the possession of cer- 
tain qualifications which the majority of married women, and 
also of unmarried women dwelling under their parents’ roof, 
do not have. A married woman possessing property of her own, 
and self-supporting widows or spinsters, separately domiciled, 
would be enfranchised, but they would constitute only a minority 
of the women over twenty-one years of age. What women really 
want in England is what they enjoy in four of the United States, 
namely, adult suffrage, that knows no distinction of sex. A member 
of Parliament who earnestly advocated the bill on March 8 admitted 
that it would not enfranchise more than a million and a quarter 
of women, but of these, eighty-two per cent., he said, would be of 
the working class. Its limited scope is, of course, no argument 
against the bill, but, on the contrary, an argument for it, con- 
sidered as a stepping-stone to something better. It should, by 
the way, be kept in view that in the United Kingdom women 
already possess the municipal suffrage in the sense that their sex 
does not debar them from voting at elections of county and bor- 
ough councils, provided they have the other qualifications. They 
took an active part in the recent County Council election for the 
British metropolis, and are credited with contributing to the 
defeat of the Progressives, which, perhaps, accounts for the fact 
that most of the speakers who opposed the DICKINSON bill on 
March 8 were Liberals. {[t is obvious that Great Britain, having 
heretofore conceded to womén the right to vote for all public 
oflicers except members of Parliament, cannot logically stop at 
that point. That the United Kingdom has already done more 
for women than have most of our States will be plain enoug. 
when we recall the fact that only in Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, 
and Utah do they possess suffrage on equal terms with men at 
all elections. In nineteen States, including Massachusetts, New 
York, Ohio, and Illinois, women possess school suffrage, and in Kan- 
sas, municipal suffrage as well. Two States, Montana and Lowa, 
permit women to vote upon the issuance of municipal bonds; Louisi- 
ana gives all women who are taxpayers the suffrage upon all 
questions submitted to taxpayers; and New York has a law pro- 
viding that a ‘woman possessing the qualifications to vote for 
village or for town officers, except the qualification of sex, and 
who is the owner of property in the village assessed upon the last 


preceding assessment roll, is entitled to vote upon a proposal to. 


raise money by tax or assessments. [n about half of our States, 
however, women do not possess even partial suffrage. In Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, on the other hand, and also in the Isle 
of Man, women have full suffrage, and in Cape Colony, Canada, 
and parts of Indiana they are, on various conditions, allowed to 
vote for municipal or school officers, 

It is amusing to note how during the debate in the House of 
Commons the long-exploded arguments against woman suffrage 
revisited the glimpses of the moon. Thus one Liberal member 
opposed the enfranchisement of women because of their physical 
inferiority. They could not fight, he said; were not fitted to be 
soldiers. Well, the same thing may be said of those men who 
have passed beyond the limit of military age, and yet those are 
the very men who in ancient and modern times have been deemed 
“best for counsel.” Another Liberal member cited the opinion 
alleged to have been wide-spread among Orientals, that the British 
are a mighty race with a disposition toward lunacy. He asked 
whether the House were prepared to confirm that opinion by 
passing: the Dickinson bill. We wonder whether this member 
realized that, by implication. he was accusing such British colo- 
nies as Australia and New Zealand of a tendency to lunacy because 
they have adopted woman suffrage. Still another Liberal member 
made a more specious plea against the bill, declaring that there 
was no public demand for it, and that, in fact, a good many 
wemen were known to be opposed.to it. On March. 8, indeed, a 
petition against the bill, signed by 21,000 women, was presented. 
Mr. Joun E. Repmonp, the leader of the Irish Nationalists, re- 
torted that “you can always get people to hug their chains.” 
Touching this point, upon which the opponents of woman suffrage 
are always disposed to dwell, Joun Stuart MILL may be said to 
have spoken the final word many years ago. He reminded us 
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that the concessions of the privileged to the unprivileged are so 
seldom brought about by any other motive than the power of the 
unprivileged to extort them, that any arguments against the 
political prerogatives of the masculine sex are likely to be little 
attended to by the generality as long as they are able to say to 
themselves that women, as a sex, do not complain of them. Ex- 
actly the same thing may be said of the women in the harem of 
an Oriental—they do not complain of not being allowed the free- 
dom of European women. A like phenomenon is observed in all 
other cases of servitude, at least in the beginning of the eman- 
cipatory movement. In Russia the serfs did not at first complain 
of the power of their lords, but only of their tyranny. In England 
the Commons began by claiming a few municipal privileges; they 
next asked an exemption for themselves from being taxed with- 
out their consent; but they would at that time have thought it 
a great presumption to claim any share in the King’s sovereign 
authority. {f the slaves of the United States could have been polled 
on the question in the spring of 1860, it is probable that a large 
majority of them would have voted to remain in servitude, under 
the masters whom they knew. The case of women is now the 
only case in which to rebel against established rules is still looked 
upon by many of their own sex with the same eyes as was for- 
merly a subject’s claim to the right of rebelling against his king. 
Then, again, a woman who joins any movement which her hus- 
band disapproves, makes herself a martyr without any assurance 
of being able to be an apostle, for in one way or another the 
husband can generally manage to put a stop to her apostleship. 
Women, in fine, cannot be expected to devote themselves as a sex 
to the emancipation of women until men in considerable number 
are prepared to join with them in the undertaking. 

In the present House of Commons not only a considerable num- 
ber, but an actual majority, are believed to favor woman suffrage. 
It is certain that the leaders of the four political parties in that 
body are enlisted on behalf of the movement. The Prime Minister, 
Sir H. J. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, advocated the Dickinson Dill, 
and, although Mr. J. A. BALFour, the head of the Unionist Oppo- 
sition, did not speak on March 8, he had previously expressed 
sympathy for the same cause. We have seen where the Nationalist 
chief, Mr. Jon E. RepMoNnpD, stood, and we may add that Mr. 
Kerr Harpie, the leader of the Laborites, introduced a measure 
similar to the Dickrnson bill last year. It would be strange if 
the avowed opinions of these four men should not avail soon or 
late to sway the decision of the House of Commons. 

But, it may be asked, admitting that woman suffrage may be 
ultimately sanctioned by the Commons, will it not encounter 
inflexible resistance from the Lords? The question is answered by 
most persons in the affirmative, but there are two reasons why 
the Upper House might now acquiesce in the proposal. No doubt 
the Lords would oppose adult suffrage that recognized no distine- 
tion of sex, just as they have set their faces like flint against 
manhood suffrage. The Dickinson bill, however, as we have 
pointed out, enfranchises only a fraction of the women over 
twenty-one years old, and experience has shown in the case of 
the London County Council election, that this fraction is more apt 
to vote for Moderate or Unionist candidates than for their Pro- 
gressive or Liberal competitors. We do not mean, of course, to say 
that Moderates and Unionists are absolutely equivalent terms, but 
in practice they are measurably so. There is another ground on 
which the Lords might accept the Dickinson bill. If that measure 
became a law and thus made a great addition to the electorate, 
precedent would compel the Liberal government to appeal forth- 
with to the constituencies, which, in view of the reaction against 
it attested in recent municipal elections and by-elections, is the 
very last thing it desires to do. 





The Jamestown Exposition 


Expositions, like mile-stones, mark the world’s progress, each 
showing the distance, not from the starting-point, but from the 
most recent predecessor. The Jamestown Exposition is, however, 
unique in that it has a double function—to show the progress from 
absolutely savage beginnings of one of the greatest nations on earth, 
and as a minor function to show what progress has been made 
since the expositions in St. Louis and Liége. 

We are to celebrate the founding of the first English-speaking 
settlement in this country. The exposition is held in sight of 
the place where, in May, 1607, three small barks first anchored 
just off the peninsula which jutted into the James River thirty 
miles from its mouth. Besides the crews of the vessels there 
were a hundred and five Englishmen, all on adventure and pos- 
session bent. Before them lay a vast virgin forest where now are 
teeming cities, towns, farm lands, as high and as complete a civili- 
zation as there is on the girth of the globe. 

Founded as this civilization is, upon two great wars, the war 
for national independence and the war for national principles, it 
is entirely natural that there should be as a side issue a dis- 
play of the world’s navies and armaments. If we are among the 
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foremost nations in moral progress and social ameliorations, this 
has not been accomplished without being prepared with proper 
means of defence. “The full military powers of our country,” Ad- 
miral HARRINGTON says, “ will not be displayed, but the national 
guard of the several States and the army and navy will be mod- 
estly represented, and the officers and men will be there in a spirit 
of friendliness to all our visitors from foreign lands. It is un- 
derstood that upon the opening of the exposition by the President 
of the United States and upon the arrival of any military repre- 
sentatives or naval vessels of friendly nations, there will be 
present such of our national military and naval forces as may be 
assembled without detriment to the public service in the course 
of their regular employments. The ceremonies will be on the ex- 
position grounds, and they will be chiefly of a civil character. The 
scene will be splendid in its civil nature, and it is intended that 
the battalions or companies of the army, navy, and national guards 
shall fill their proper place in an imposing event commemorative 
of the history of the nation. Subsequently there will remain at 
the exposition a detachment of each arm of the military service 
and a division of naval vessels for the purpose of exhibiting to 
the citizens of the United States.” 

The exposition is to be opened on the 26th of April by the 
President of the United States. The site upon which it takes 
place contains four hundred acres of land, enclosing a forty-acre 
water-basin and one hundred and sixty square miles of water 
surface of Hampton Roads. The grounds are enclosed by a pine 
and wire fence heavily overgrown with honeysuckle, crimson-ram- 
bler rose and trumpet-vines. The buildings are pure Colonial in 
style, forming a great pale red and white city, shaded by great 
live-oaks, magnolias, and other native trees. There are groves of 
fruit trees, fragrant bay-bushes, and innumerable beds of flowers 
and decorative plants. The greatest credit is due to the skill 
with which the landscape gardener has handled the wealth of native 
flowers and plants. 

The most interesting exhibits will be the historic exhibit, in- 
eluding very full and detailed social-economy and educational 
exhibits. 

Naturally and logically education and social economy are housed 
in spacious buildings to the left and the right of the Auditorium 
which marks the physical centre of the exposition plan. 

At the Liége Exposition, in 1905, the United States exhibit in so- 
cial economy ranked third, Belgium coming first and France second. 
In this important branch St. Louis not only did not emulate and 
rival former exhibits, but even failed to hold its own. So far 
the Liége Exposition has made the best showing, but it is to be 
hoped that the Jamestown Exposition may surpass any that have 
yet been. 

lf the period since the last great world’s fair in the United 
States has been notable for commercial and industrial combina- 
ticns and the huge organizations and activities resulting, if we 
have been shocked by distressing evidence of commercialism and 
greed invading every department of life, we have at the same time 
been cheered by seeing, on all sides, the greatest civic interest dis- 
played. The patriot, the altruist, the philanthropist, are joining 
forces to uphold the weak against the oppressor. Never before 
have there been so many such effective organizations for the bet- 
terment of those who have not yet reached the plane where they 
can help themselves. 

And the exhibit of these organizations is to be a very full and 
complete one. The civic, the improved tenement-house, the juvenile 
courts, safety devices, the bureau of labor, the hygiene and Jew- 
ish charity exhibits have all been granted ample space. The life- 
saving-devices exhibit is an especially important and valuable 
one, 

That there is to be any especial stress laid upon the naval 
pageant and the war exhibits seems a rather amusingly senti- 
mental scare. So long as men read history, politics, or literature, 
the knowledge of warfare will be spread, and that we should see 
the navies of the world riding at peace together in this beautiful 
harbor will be anything but a brutalizing or unworthy spectacle. 


Personal and Pertinent 


GROVER CLEVELAND forbade his friends to make public demon- 
stration on his seventieth birthday, which came on March 18, 
so they contented themselves by pouring upon him a heavy shower 
of letters of congratulation. Josepm CHOATE had done his part at 
the Scuurz memorial meeting when he introduced Mr, CLEVELAND 
as the “ first citizen of the nation.” 


The papers say that MARSHALL FIELD’s two little preposterously 
rich grandsons have been entered by their mother at the school 
at Rugby, England. It is a good school; as good, possibly, for 
those boys, as any in America. Some very respectable, and even 
useful, Americans have been educated at English public schools. 
We believe the Lieutenant-Governor of New York had that ex- 
perience, though an English public-school training does not neces- 
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sarily lead to the particular line of usefulness that Mr. CHANLER 
affects. 

Henry VAN Dyke’s resignation from Princeton suggests some- 
thing about professors. In Oxford and Cambridge not much teach 
ing is required of professors. These have grown famous, or at 
least notorious, in their several subjects, and it is expected of 
them, after their serious and hard experiences as tutors and lec- 
turers, that they shall especially add to the glory and distinction 
of their universities by writing books and by otherwise illumina- 
ting thé intellectual world. When Mr. Van Dyke went to Prince- 
ton he had leisure enough for his literary work, and it is with 
that work that he is especially enamoured. But has he sufficient 
leisure now? The new system established by Wooprow WILSoN 
keeps the professors, as well as the young preceptors, on tap 
pretty nearly all the time. It is a great promoter of education, 
but how has Mr. Van Dyke found it for professors who have in 
them large capacity for work that will cheer, amuse, entertain, 
and help the world? He liked the preceptorial system a year ago, 
and used to tell his friends how much he enjoyed sitting by his 
study fire with a group of students and talking with them about 
literature. But has he found the consumption of time caused by 
an increase in the number of his groups too exacting for a man 
who wants to write, and who ought to write? His experiences 
would be of use and they ought to be narrated. 


A statement has been made by a Mr. Birpsatt, one of the 
Congressmen from Iowa, that Mr. RoosEvELT is the “one really 
great man who was actually born in the great city of New York.” 
That may be; and it is to be regretted that this Mr. BrrpsaLu did 
not proceed, and further illustrate his knowledge of the “ great 
city ” by showing that even THEopORE ROOSEVELT did not get the 
good that is in him from his birthplace, but that he was raised and 
toughened on Long Island, educated in Massachusetts, and further 
raised and toughened in the far West. It is only the foreigners 
who were born in other States, and who have moved here as to 2 
cave heaped full of riches, that have grown great in the city, and Mr. 
BIRDSALL may safely defy us to name these, for we are not prone 
to invite his swift denial. Mary Bootim, who used to be editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, and who wrote an accurate history of the city 
of New York as far as it had gone, used to say that no one was 
ever born in New York. Once, at one of her Saturday evenings 
in Madison Square, there was present a man who had been born 
in New York, and who, in his young manhood, had won an enviable 
reputation as a writer of editorials and musical criticism for a 
country weekly in the northern peninsula of Michigan. He had 
returned to take the place that he felt was yawning for him in 
New York journalism; but an Ohioan, named REID, was editor, 
and the New-Yorker was obliged to carry back his soul and pen 
to Michigan. On this Saturday night he was congratulated by 
Miss Bootu, NicHoLas SMITH, OLIVER JOHNSON, STEADMAN, STop- 
DARD, Howetxs, and other aliens, on being the New-Yorker who 
had won the highest literary distinction, and, further, on having 
escaped so young. It is to be noted that the way you look at a 
town lies in your frame of mind. 


Mr. Lirraver, of New York—‘ up State ”—retires from public 
life. He has been a Congressman a good while and has lived a 
wholesome enough life in Washington. He had some difficulty 
with the War Department and an investigating committee, and 
with some of his constituents, about gloves and gauntlets, which he 
was charged with selling to the government contrary to law, which 
denies to Congressmen the privilege of selling goods or services 
to the United States. However much or little may have been the 
merit of the accusation, Mr. LirraAvrer has apparently lived it 
down and passed by it, and his pleasing rotundity has maintained 
itself in influential places. Once Mr. RooseveLT announced in a 
public speech that Mr. Lirraver was the politwian upon whose 
judgment he most depended and whose advice he most sought 
The President has broadened his scope, widened his horizon, and 
met other men since then, but the public does not know that he 
has lost faith in Lirraver. LITTAvER is a persistent as well as 
an agreeable man, and often his views have coincided with Mr. 
Roosevett’s. In Philadelphia, in 1900, Mr. Lirraver was one of 
the foremost supporters of Mr. RoosEvEtt’s desire not to be nomi- 
nated for Vice-President in order that he might continue to be Gov- 
ernor of New York. This sympathy led him into an error of judg- 
ment which was painful to cooler observers. When, one evening, 
Mr. Roosevett prevented Senator Piatt from presenting his name 
as the candidate, or sacrifice, offered by New York and danced 
with joy in the privacy of his apartment, Mr. Lirraver rejoiced 
with him. When Mr. RoosEvetr announced that he had driven 
Pratr to take Tim Wooprurr, Lirraver smiled with him, for he 
thought that Roosevett had won. But the late Mr. HoLt~s— 
“Qld Hotts,” as he has been called by some—knew better, for 
he judged more wisely. ‘“ Well, Governor,” he said, “if New York 
has decided to name Trim Wooprurr, that nominates you, for the 
convention will know that New York is not serious in making 
such a ridiculous suggestion. It is the same as saying that they 
want you or nobody.” And then Hoiis’s judgment loomed bigger 
than LITTAUER’s, 
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MR. JOHN BURROUGHS AND FAKE NATURAL HISTORY 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin—In the. February Outing, Mr. John Burroughs, under the 
title “ Fake Natural History,” has an article three-fourths of 
which is devoted to comments upon his versions of the contents 
«of two “ Briertown Sketches ” which appeared in Harper’s Maaa- 
zine for October, 1905, and May, 1906. After characterizing them 
as sham nature sketches,” “ dull” as “ fiction,” “ entirely false ” 
as “natural history,” and “ blundering caricatures of the wild life 
they assume to describe,” he says: “In fact, I have never seen so 
much fake natural history crowded into two magazine articles as 
these thirteen pages show. ... I have never before in my life 
chanced upon so much fantastic natural history in so brief a space, 
all made plausible by great attention to detail and an apparent 
careful following up of clues and hints, and skilful simulation of 
the spirit of the real nature student.” 

Such a sweeping and unrestrained accusation of moral turpitude 
requires a better justification than the presumed good intentions 
of the person making the accusation. If a naturalist reading one 
of Mr. Burroughs’s dogmatic statements as to what certain animals 
never do should fly into print with the assertion that Mr. Bur- 
roughs had “invented” his facts and, to use his own expression, 
was carrying “gold bricks to editors,” it is probable that Mr. 
Burroughs would feel righteous indignation that his honesty was 
impugned. Courtesy and fair dealing are not necessarily incon- 
sistent with ability as a naturalist. 

Chipmunks usually store their nuts in underground burrows, 
but every now and then one can find their storehouses in posts, 
or in hollows some little distance up a tree, and very often in fallen 
trees and stumps with underground communications. Every now 
and then, also, a chipmunk may be seen peeping from some hole 
in a tree trunk or old post. ‘These simple, often-observed facts 
are referred to by the Briertown writer in these words: “ A family 
of chipmunks were more friendly. They bunked in a cranny in 
the cellar wall [the sole remains of what once was a church], 
and kept a well-filled storehouse, too, in the hollow of the 
biggest maple near by.” In another place he says, “A chip- 
munk was peeping from his knot-hole in a maple bough near the 
woodpecker.” Mr. Burroughs says, contemptuously, “ He makes his 
chipmunks store their nuts in hollow trees, and live in hollow 
trees,” imputing to the Briertown writer, who does nothing of the 
kind, the dogmatic generalization that all chipmunks do this, and 
then with a fine display of dogmatie but very fallible omniscience 
on his own part, adds, “ This ground-squirrel is a ground-dweller, 
and stores his food and lives in the ground.” The chipmunk is 
not an earthworm, Mr. Burroughs. 

Again, in the marshes near my‘home the red-shouldered black- 
birds, called locally redwings, make their nests by hundreds and 
hundreds. You can readily find numbers of these nests so near 
together in the close-growing bushes that they seem almost in the 
same bush. Yet Mr. Burroughs denies this commonest of facts 


- without the slightest hesitation, and, in the interest of “ true,” as 


opposed to “ fake,’ natural history, says, condescendingly: “ He 
[the Briertown writer] should be told that red-shouldered black- 
birds do not nest in countless pairs, but singly, a pair or two in 
one locality.” Such unwarranted dogmatism would seem impos- 
sible if one did not read it here in cold print. 

The Briertown writer tells us that ‘“ Crusoe ”’—a crow he was 
observing—* had a ragged spot in the primaries of his right wing.” 
Surely it was no surprising matter for one who had a pair of keen 
eyes and was used to watching and identifying birds to recognize 
Crusoe when he came within eyeshot. Now hear Mr. Burroughs: 
“How can a wingless observer spend hours with a crow under the 
free air of heaven and know that he has always got the same 
crow? . . . Every crow looks like every other crow, and even if 
one had a bell upon some particular individual or some conspicu- 
ous mark, how could he follow him and learn all his secret and 
original ways?” Would any one suppose from what Mr. Burroughs 
says that Crusoe had any distinguishing or identifying mark? 

_The reader will search the “ Briertown Sketches” in vain to 
discover where “ Briertown” is situated. I have suspected that 
it was in New England. Mr. Burroughs, in his comments upon 
these sketches, does not seruple to invent a location. He begins 
his comments by saying that “the editor of Harper’s has been 
recently fooled by two sham ‘nature sketches’ from Briertown, 
New Jersey.” And later he. speaks of the flora of New Jersey as 
showing the Briertown writer to be a fakir! By the way, it was 
in New Jersey that a contributor to Bird- Lore found hummers 
building a nest in late July, in unpardonable ignorance of one of 
Mr. Burroughs’s laws of nature. 

Words so fail Mr. Burroughs to express his contempt of the 
shocking ignorance that can speak of the wild grape as blooming 
When wood-lilies and meadow-lilies are in bloom that he has re- 
course to exclamation points. Yet in the region with which IT am 
familiar it is a matter of common observation that the blooming 
Seasons of the lily and the grape overlap. 

One of the things that incenses Mr. Burroughs is what the Brier- 
town writer says of king-birds. King-birds are very numerous in 
the region about my home. They are very swift, very active, and 
very agile, full of the spirit of mischief, and, in my observation, 
are ready for a fight whether near or far from their 
nest and after their nesting season. The Briertown writer 
reports some of the things he has seen king- birds do. Mr. Bur- 
Troughs seouts at the report, for, “as a matter of fact, the 
king-bird only attacks its enemies when they appear in the vicinity 
re its nest.” This is another dogmatic and ignorant generalization. 

ut what interested me in Mr. Burroughs’s comment was his as- 
felon that the Briertown writer made a pair of king-birds “ at- 
tack” “a great blue heron.” What the Briertown writer did say 
was: “They screamed an afternoon away merely because a great 
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blue heron chose to shift his hunting-grounds and capture a few 
frogs in the neighborhood of their nest.” Even with Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s sanction the king-birds under these circumstances might 
have “attacked” the heron without doing violence to their bird- 
nature, and perhaps they did, but the Briertown writer does not 
report any attack, and yet Mr. Burroughs says that he does so 
report. 

Since Mr. Burroughs’s savage attack upon the “ Briertown 
Sketches” I have read them with care, and I find in them no 
dogmatic generalizations on the habits of birds or beasts, no pos- 
ing as a “ scientific naturalist,” no arrogant assumption of superior 
knowledge, much less any assumption of all knowledge. They read 
as the reports of actual cbservations. The writer may have mis- 
observed, but so may Mr. Burroughs, as we have seen. 

There is not an observation reported in the “ Briertown 
Sketches” that any intelligent person might not have made if 
equipped with a pair of keen, well-trained eyes, and willing pa- 
tiently to watch. ‘ 

When, for example, he says he saw a crow peck out from the 
bed of a shallow brook a bright piece of tin and fly off with it, 
that he saw the crow drop the tin, then search for it again, find it 
and fly off with it again, these statements, if he is a man of 
good character, necessarily outweigh all the clamorous_ shriek- 
ing of a chorus of bird experts that he didn’t see what he says he 
saw. So, if he saw humming- birds do something, and reports 
what he saw, the fact that a bird expert finds it different from 
anything he ever saw may make what he saw unusual, but it does 
not make him necessarily inaccurate, and it certainly does not 
prove him an intentional falsifier. 

Out of the myriad of bird nests, the Briertown observer hap- 
pened upon, he saw one so placed as not to drain as _ freely 
as it should. This is a most unusual occurrence. He re- 
ported it. Mr. Burroughs says, “'The thing is impossible.” 
And then he adds, pityingly, some pompcus and _ irrelevant 
platitudes as to the self-draining character of bird nests, 
and says, “ Not even the mud-lined nest of the robin” will hold 
water. But it will, if not placed so as to drain properly, and 
every now and then, of course very rarely, a water-logged robin’s 
nest is found. It was just because this hummer’s nest was so 
placed that it did not drain as it should, and in consequence the 
eggs in it were chilled and lifeless, that the phenomenon was worth 
reporting. 

The Briertown writer saw a pair of humming-birds build a nest 
in late June and early July. He was not writing a treatise on 
natural history or making sweeping generalizations. It interested 
him to find a pair of hummers nesting at this season. He reports 
the fact. Says Burroughs, “ No humming-bird builds a nest later 
than early in June.” And so on interminably. 

The Briertown writer observed’ a male hummer helping his mate 
build a nest, and later actually sitting upon the nest. He reports 
the facts. He doesn’t say that all male hummers do these things, 
but that he saw this male hummer do them. He doesn’t generalize 
at all or dogmatize. He only reports what he saw. Mr. Burroughs 
says, with a self-sufficient’ assumption of all knowledge, that all 
male hummers disappear at the nesting season; therefore the 
3riertown observer never saw this male hummer in the neighbor- 
hood of the nest, much less assisting his mate, and his alleged 
observations are pure inventions. One who, after reading Mr. 
Burroughs’s savage attack, turns to the Briertown sketches them- 
selves, will have no doubt whose are the real “ inventions.” They 
are Mr. Burroughs’s own perversions of the Briertown writer’s 
statements and the wonderful laws of nature which Mr. Burroughs 
promulgates. The more one studies this Burroughs article, the 
more one is amazed alike at its intolerant tone, its unwarranted 
aspersions of another writer’s good faith, and its reckless display 
of dogmatic ignorance. As an exhibition of truculent temper and 
hopelessly bad logic it is absolutely unique. 

“* CONNECTICUT.” 


CURRENT NEEDS AT TUSKEGEE 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Rather disturbed and unsettled conditions in the South, so 
far as the race is concerned, have made me feel that it was my duty 
to remain South during the greater part of the year. The presi- 
dent of one of the State universities in the South recently said 
to a friend: “ Say to Professor Washington I wish he could spend 
the next six or eight months and longer, if possible, speaking in 
the South. He is needed here badly new. I feel that the senti- 
ment is growing better, and he knows what. to say to help further 
this good feeling.” This I have done. I have spent my time at 
the school, and in travelling and speaking to mixed audiences of 
both races in various parts of the South. I feel that I have, in 
this way, accomplished great good, and I am quite sure, by rea- 
son of the work of many broad and patriotic white and colored 
men, that the relations at present are much more satisfactory and 
settled; but the time I have spent in this way has prevented my 
getting into the Northern and Western States, as I usually do, for 
the purpose of getting contributions for the work of Tuskegee 
Institute. The result is that we are much more in need of funds 
for current expenses than usual. 

Our needs are in two directions: first, fifty dollar scholarships 
with which to pay the tuition of students through school; and, 
second, money with which to increase our endowment fund so it 
will not be necessary to spend so much of my time away from the 
school collecting money for its current expenses. 

Any money, whether in large or small sums, sent for these pur- 
poses, will be of great help to our work, and highly appreciated. 

I am, sir, 
BooKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Principal. 











































































































THE 
WHICH 


By WILLIAM 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Yorouama, February 9, 1907. 

HERE is a form of conflict in which the United States 

must forthwith meet Japan—the warfare of commerce. 

Although there are many elements in which each nation 

is helping, and must continue to help, the other, there is 

no doubt that these two must contend for the carrying 
trade of the Pacific, and ultimately for the business of supplying 
flour, petroleum, and other staples to the vast population of China 
and other Far-Eastern countries. 

The struggle for commercial supremacy will be exceedingly in- 
teresting to political economists as well as to the parties engaged, 
for the government of Japan, by taking over an active partnership 
in the chief manufacturing and trading companies, is virtually 
incorporating itself into the greatest trust in the world. The wise 
gentlemen who pore over acres of statistics, and tell you exactly 
how much every nation in the world is gaining or losing in the 
struggle for life, probably will furnish most entertaining reports 
of the coming conflict between the trust nation and the trust-worry- 
ing nation. 

The war itself has long been imminent in the eyes of men fa- 
miliar with conditions in this part of the world; but, curiously 
enough, a formal declaration of it was made only a few days ago, 
by Viscount Hayashi, Minister for Foreign Affairs, in reply to 
interpellations in the Diet. After declaring that the Japanese 
government relies entirely upon the assurances of the American 
government as to the San Francisco school affair, and reiterating 
that Japan is not increasing her armament with a view to fighting 
Russia or seeking more territory, Viscount Hayashi boldly pro- 
claimed Japan’s intention to wage another kind of war. 

“In matters of navigation, commerce, and trade,” he declared, 
- “we are bound to expand ourselves in foreign countries, and will 
take necessary measures in the encouragement of the same. This 
strife is that of peace and virtue. No nation or people is without 
this heavenly endowed right.” 

So far as the navigation of the Pacific is concerned, the Japa- 
nese have already made great advance. Aided by subsidies and 
other government favors, the Japanese steamship companies have 
taken and are taking much of the Pacific carrying trade away from 
American ships. Americans of long and extensive experience in 
navigation declare that unless American lines are aided by sub- 
sidies they must .go to the wall. An American who is not inter- 
ested in any shipping line, but who has had for years vast experi- 
ence in the Pacific trade, told me yesterday that the case is nearly 
hopeless. 

“1 don’t see how we can take control of the carrying trade of 
the Pacific,” he said. ‘* The Japanese are crowding us ‘out. They 
can build and equip ships more cheaply than we can, and their cost 
of maintenance is much lower than ours—to say nothing of the 
direct help given by the government. Unless Congress shall grant 
generous subsidies our days on the Pacific are numbered. And if 
Japan should go to war at any time, and draw off her ships in the 
Pacific trade for use as transports, ete., our Far-Eastern com- 
merce would be badly crippled.” 

This American took a most cheerful view of our trade prospects 
in Manchuria and Korea. 

“ Japan will be our good customer rather than a competitor,” 
he said. “In the first place, it is settled that Japan is not going 
to try for exclusive trade rights in Manchuria or Korea. She 
cannot, dare not, violate her treaty obligations to maintain the 
open door in those countries. It is true, however, that the method 
ot distribution of American-made goods is going to be changed. 
There are already many thousands of Japanese shops and stores 
in Manchuria and Korea. The Japanese easily become familiar 
with the language and business customs, and so in the actual dis- 
tribution of goods they have a big advantage. But they will buy 
more from us than from any one. else, because we can deliver to 
them machinery, flour, cotton, ete., cheaper and better than any 
one else. 7 

“ The only difference will be that hereafter the American middle- 
man is eliminated. His place will be taken by tne Japanese. 
Nevertheless, I know that if American firms,, desirous of selling 
goods in the newly opened country, should send responsible men 
to New-chwang and Chemulpo they will find a big demand for their 
stuff. But it will be useless to send ordinary commercial travel- 
lers—mere drummers. The natives look down on them and won’t 
do business with them. They want to deal with members of firms, 
with the big men. And, of course, it would be useless for us to 
say they must do business in our way. They are bound to have 
their own way, and if we want to sell goods to them we must 
humor them.” 

So the open door in the East is a real, sure-enough open door, 
and the outlook for American producers is most excellent—at least 
until such time as it is settled whether or not Japan is to become 
a great manufacturing country. 

And the working out of that problem will afford for the next 
ten years one of the most fascinating studies in the world. In- 
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deed, it is not beyond possibility that if the Japanese paternalistic 
trust system of carrying on manufacture and commerce is a suc- 
cess, then all other governments must change their methods and 
take an active part in trade, under penalty of dire distress if they 
should fail to do so. j 

It is hard for the foreign visitor to grasp the idea that Japan 
is not a mere nation—it is one family of fifty million souls. That 
fact has to be reckoned with in every calculation as to this people’s 
future. The organization is really very simple. The Mikado igs 
the direct descendant in unbroken line from Jimmu Tenno, the 
Son of Heaven; also, he is the Father of his Country. From every 
human being in the empire he expects—and receives—implicit 
obedience and affectionate trust. To each individual and the peo- 
ple at large the Mikado owes protection and zealous care. Over 
Emperor and people hover always the spirits of their ancestors, 
criticising error, praising worthy deeds. How beautifully this 
system of organization works in time of war was illustrated by 
the Japanese in the late conflicts with China and Russia. The 
army and navy were marvellously efficient, full of such burning 
enthusiasm for the Emperor that men counted it a pleasure to lay 
down their lives for him (spirits of ancestors hovering, meanwhile, 
over battles and smiling approval) ; and, most remarkable of all, 
the army and navy were absolutely free from any taint of graft. 

The Spirit of Japan, the Bushido, or chivalrous devotion of sov- 
ereign to people and of people to severeign, scored an unquestion- 
able success in war. Can it be adapted to the needs of the nation 
in time of peace, in the struggle for commercial supremacy in 
which all the nations of the earth are engaged? ; 

For many centuries the Japanese have been profitably engaged 
in fighting, fishing, and agriculture. Can they safely change 
themselves into a manufacturing and trading nation? Will 
Bushido endure? Will competition with Caucasian peoples, and 
their methods of high finance and the many intricate meanings 
of “business is business,” inculeate the Japanese people with the 
world - wide money- hunger and money-worship? Thus far the 
grafter has not become indigenous to Japanese soil. There is no 
reference in these lines to the many allegations of too great 
shrewdness and overreaching which have been made against Japa- 
nese merchants. The question is whether Bushido can be broken 
to business harness; whether the spirit of all for one and one 
for all can survive intimate association with our individualism; 
whether the individual’s loyalty to the Emperor will survive the 
temptation to make an undue personal profit out of the business 
house in which the Emperor is a partner. 

Thus far Bushido has endured the contact with the West. The 
great Admiral Togo receives hardly as much salary as a New York 
captain of police, and lives in a style of far less luxury. Zeal for 
the welfare of the country and a contempt for wealth are taught 
in the schools from the highest to the lowest. Here, for example, 
is an announcement in one of this morning’s newspapers: 

“General Baron Nogi has been made President of the Nobles 
School. This appointment is much welcomed by the Tokio press. 
General Nogi was last year appointed by the Emperor to be an 
official of the school, and it came to be known that he desired to 
resign his military duties on account of age, his purpose being to 
live with the students and set them an example of frugality and 
diligence. The Emperor has now decided that, while carrying out 
that purpose, he shall retain his military position.” 

As for the activities of the Japanese government in_ business, 
they are so vast and so varied that one hardly knows where to 
begin to enumerate them. The government ownership of railway, 
telegraph, and telephone lines and the salt and tobacco monopolies 
is already well known. Most of us, however, do not know that 
the Japanese government is an active partner in the businesses of 
manufacturing and exporting iron, beer, sugar, and cotton goods, 
and is presently going to take part in the refining of oil and other 
industries. 

The great Mitsui company, the richest in Japan, made up of 
noblemen who serve the Emperor by earning profits as zealously 
as their ancestors supported his ancestors with their swords, has 
been by: imperial decree appointed as the selling agency for Japa- 
nese manufactures. The government has ordered its banking-house, 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, to advance, at 414 per cent. interest, 
the money required by manufacturers and exporters of cotton 
yarns, cotton goods, ete., to the extent of 6,000,000 yen, equal to 
$3,000,000 in American gold. When the value of exports rises 
above a certain amount. the rate of interest is reduced to 4 per 
cent. In the same way many millions of dollars have been Joaned 
by the government to companies which brew beer and refine sugar 
for export. The government is a silent, but none the less active, 
partner. 

American firms have been busy for months installing flour-mills 
in this country. The government fosters the milling industry 
this way: the import tariff on wheat is 2814 cents gold pe 
measure of 133 pounds, while the tariff on flour is 721% cenis for 
the same amount. With a difference of 44 cents tariff per 133 
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pounds in his favor, the Japanese miller will be able to make many 
mistakes and still earn a profit while learning the art of flour- 
naking. 

. The import tariff on kerosene oil is about half a cent, ggld, per 
vallon, While crude petroleum is admitted free. A Japanese com- 
pan) is being formed to obtain crude petroleum from the inde- 
pendent California fields. Whether or not the Japanese can master 
the art of oil-refining remains to be seen. 

Should the flour-milling and oil-refining industries prove a suc- 
cess. the Japanese people will gain the further profit of importing 
the raw material and exporting the manufactured product in their 
own ships. And in every step of the journey, from wheat or oil 
field to consumer, the government is working with the miller and 
the merchant. 

No matter how able they may become as manufacturers, of 
course. the Japanese will still need our raw cotton, wheat, and oil, 
for their country produces none. 

It is by no means certain that all Japanese manufactures, even 
with government aid, are bound to be successful. The government 
iron foundry at Wakamatsu is running at a great loss. In the 
fiscal year 1906-7 the excess of outlay over income was $1,531,000, 
gold. In the budget for 1907-8 it is estimated that the excess of 
outlay over income for this vear will be $2,105,000, gold. During 
the nine years in which the government has operated the foundry 
the total loss has been $9,486,000, gold. The government is now 
scriously considering the question of turning over the foundry to 
a joint-stock company, itself holding a majority of the stock in 
return for the $10,000,000, gold, already paid out by the national 
treasury. 

It is possible that even under this plan the foundry may still 
be a failure; but the Japanese are as hopeful as ever of 
making it a success. “The South-Manchurian Railway, for 
which, by the way, the rails, cars, and locomotives are bought in 
America, has been organized on this basis—the government own- 
ing the majority of the stock, and the people individually owning 
the rest. 

Enough has been told here to indicate in how many industries 
the Japanese government is investing. If the present plan is fol- 
lowed out the Japanese government will soon be at the head of 
the richest, most powerful trust in the world—a trust based upon 
the labor and the zeal of 50,000,000 frugal, industrious, temperate 
people. The government is conducting the greatest industrial ex- 
periment of the age. If successful it will inaugurate a new ad- 
justment of the industries of mankind. If the Japanese trust 
proves profitable it will inevitably crush out all competing indi- 
viduals or firms or corporations in every part of the world. The 
outlook provokes the most interesting speculation. Must our 
government ultimately become a great trust, too? For without 
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some such orderly union of our industrial forces how can we com- 
pete with the Japanese trust? 

Political economists, of course, declare that the industrial scheme 
contemplated by Japan destroys the hope of individual profit, and 
therefore destroys the incentive to individual effort. Again we 
must remember the vital difference between this race and all other 
races. In this family of 50,000,000 members it is still accounted 
the greatest honor in the world to work with success for the ecom- 
mon good. Take the policemen, for example, whom one finds so 
uniformly polite and efficient in every Japanese city, town, and 
village. These men are the very pick of the youth of the country 
—strong, alert, intelligent, active, industrious—yet they serve as 
policemen for much lower wages than they could earn in other 
callings, simply because the honor of working for the Emperor 
more than makes up for the smaller pay. At this juncture I can 
see the cynical smile of the American reader, who wonders what 
the graft is worth to the Japanese police. 

“Td as soon think of bribing an American university president 
as a Japanese policeman,” a veteran American resident remarked, 
the other day. 

And from the lowest to the highest the same spirit of devotion 
animates the Japanese officials. This statement is not intended 
as a rhapsody of praise, but as a mere clinical record of fact, just 
as one might announce that the Japanese have black hair; for 
they have defects as pronounced as their excellences. The effort 
here is to present te the American people some sort of idea of the 
industrial-commercial army with which we have to compete for 
daily bread. 

Of course the great trust experiment is not going to be carried 
out without some severe bumps. The land of Japan is now in the 
throes of a fever of speculation which recalls the history of the 
South Sea Bubble. Trade on the stock exchanges is booming as 
never before. The Jap is as fond of gambling as an Apache chief 
or a Pittsburg steel-king, and the present boom in industrials seems 
to be helped along by the gambling spirit rather than a calm ap- 
preciation of values. In the last ten months Japanese industrial 
corporations have been organized to the extent of $600,000,000, gold. 

Wise men say that a financial crash is bound to come within a 
year—some even say it will happen within four months. But even 
when the speculative coriditions have been eliminated there will 
still remain the actual working structure of the industrial com- 
panies. 

It is certain that the Empire of Japan must make a success of 
its industries or collapse. The nation has proven its ability in 
the art of war, but no army or navy, however powerful, can make 
it great unless it rests upon a basis of financial prosperity. The 
Japanese have made success a habit. Are they going to teach us 
the right way to regulate the trusts? 





THE TRAGIC LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “BERLIN” OFF THE HOOK OF HOLLAND 
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Tilk BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ BERLIN” STRANDED OFF THE NORTH PIER OF THE HOOK OF HOLLAND, ON FEBRUARY 21, IN A RAGING 
BLIZZARD. MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED OF HER PASSENGERS AND CREW WERE SWEPT OVERBOARD AND DROWNED 
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WHAT TO DO IN AUTOMOBILE 
EMERGENCIES 


By WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 














HE automobilist is born unto trouble as the sparks fly 
backward. Yet that need not worry him if only he keeps 
his wits awake. No matter how thick and fast emergen- 
cies may flock around the car, a quick eye and a cool head 
will always carry him through. 

All of which is very true, says some impatient amateur, but 
how am I to acquire the quick eye and the cool head? To a certain 
extent these come by nature, like Dogberry’s reading and writing; 
to a greater or less degree they exist in every man. And it is a 
most cheering fact that, no matter how meagre these gifts may be 
in the beginning, they can soon be greatly developed by sedulous 
practice. All that is needed at the beginning is the spirit of fair 
play and a modicum of common sense. Practically all the auto- 
mobile accidents we hear of and read about in the newspapers are 
due to carelessness resulting from overconfidence or to a selfish, 
snobbish disregard of the rights of mankind. For every one case 
of this sort there are thousands of instances of careful driving 
that one never hears about. And if some enemy of the most 
delightful sport of motoring should say that there are many men 
driving automobiles who are unfit to be trusted with the responsi- 
bility, one may reply yes, and there are thousands of rash, over- 
bearing, reckless men driving horses and trolley-cars and sailing 
boats who are unfit to be at large in any sort of vehicle. Indeed, 
it is not impossible for a keen observer in Prospect Park to find 
certain reckless pushers running great risks with high-speed baby- 
carriages. Yet there is no public clamor to abolish any of these 
forms of locomotion. 

Not that the writer would be understood for one moment to 
defend or even excuse the foolish motorists who seek a cheap and 
nasty notoriety by driving madly through crowded streets, or along 
thoroughfares in which at any turn a collision may occur. It is 
a pleasure to know that the men who are guilty of this sort of 
conduct form a very small minority of the army of automobilists. 
And in view of the lives they take, the bones they break, and the 
other damage they do, to say nothing of the odium they cast upon 
all the rest of us, it would not be amiss to consider them as the 
first great emergency before the automobile world to-day. 

How to be rid of them? An excellent plan has been suggested— 
impound for a certain number of days or weeks the motor-car 
that has been used for over-speeding. The selfish, reckless scorcher 
always does his worst in his favorite—and therefore fastest—car. 
Deprive him of his toy for ten or thirty or sixty days, and you 
punish him much more effectively than by any fine, no matter how 
great. 

It is hardly worth while to give advice about the minor acci- 
dents that bother beginners in motoring, the little rifts within the 
lute that ofttimes make the muffler mute. These difficulties, chiefly 
relating to failing feed or ignition of the gasoline, are soon over- 
come by a few months’ experience; besides, the liability to hazards 
of this sort has been almost done away with by improvements in 
construction. I shall assume, then, that the reader has begun 
by learning to manage a runabout or some other small car, and 
has gradually worked up to the point at which he can run a big 
touring-car with a reasonable amount of confidence. 

What is the most valuable asset a motorist can have? Judgment 
of time and distance, T should say. To give an exact definition 
of this complex quality is rather difficult. Hlustration may help 
somewhat. Every champion swordsman or boxer, every champion 
at billiards, tennis, racquets or polo, is a keen judge of time and 
distance. He always knows exactly how fast he is moving, the 
precise point and moment of time at which he will strike the 
antagonist or avoid him. 

So with the skilled motorist. His perception of the movement 
of his car and of everything that may possibly get in its way is as 
accurate as if his brain contained a chronometer of perfect balance, 
a range-finder of perfect certainty, and a quick-caleulating ap- 
paratus that never failed. It is marvellous to note what great 
improvement every driver of a motor-car makes in these respects. 
And to watch a really expert performer threading his rapid way 
through a crowded thoroughfare is a great pleasure. 

Henri Fournier, for example, will dash down the Champs Elysées 
at a rate of speed terrifying to a novice, yet with such exquisite 
judgment as to when to dart ahead, just how many inches to turn 
to right or left, precisely which vehicle will have moved out of his 
way and what others will have failed to come near to him, that 
his performance seems like magic. Of course, he cultivated his 
judgment in the beginning by riding a motor-cycle, so that he not 
only knows time and distance to a nicety, but can whirl even a 
big car around as quickly as a bird turns in mid-air. 

It was this remarkable quickness of thought and action that 
saved the lives of Fournier and his three companions in the acci- 
dent near Mineola not long ago. They ran at a fair rate of speed 
up to a blind railroad-crossing of whose existence they knew 
nothing. As he neared the track Fournier saw a Long Island 











locomotive charging swiftly down upon him less than ten rods 
away. His own speed was too great to permit the stoppage of the 
automobile this side of the railroad track, and still not fast enough 
to carry the auto across the track in time to avoid the locomo- 
tive. 

Fournier saw these things in the twinkling of an eye. Remem- 
ber, he was completely taken by surprise. Yet in one-tenth of a 
second he saw, planned, and acted. With a swift turn of the 
steering-wheel he spun his automobile around to the right, so that 
it ran almost parallel with the track. The locomotive barely hit 
one of the rear wheels and spilled Fournier and his party. They 
were pretty badly hurt, it is true; but if Fournier had not acted 
precisely as he did the machine would have been crushed at. right 
angles by the locomotive, pushed along the track and ground under 
the train. That would have meant death, without doubt. The 
quick eye and cool head of Fournier saved them by the very nar- 
rowest margin. 

Yet such extreme skill as this is dangerous unless the temptation 
to take chances is always curbed by unlimited common sense. Poor 
Tom Cooper, who was killed in Central Park a few weeks ago, was 
one of the most experienced and skilful drivers in America. A 
few days before his last ride he remarked to a friend: “ You'll 
never catch me speeding on the road. On the track I'll go as 
fast as any one, but in a city I wouldn’t think of it.” 

Nevertheless, after dining with some friends Cooper took them 
down the dark West Drive at high speed. Suddenly confronted by 
a carriage, he swerved to the right, only to discover that a dead 
car was lying directly in the way. He whirled his car to the left. 
The whole movement was as if the car were running around the 
curves of a letter S. It capsized, inevitably, for the fore wheels 
were twisted under the chassis, and as the machine tumbled over 
and over, the steering-wheel crushed Cooper. If he had not been 
overconfident of his ability to spin his car out of any possible 
difficulty the accident could not have happened. 

It is a curious psychological fact that in the mind of any man 
we shall find sooner or later what for want of a better name | 
may call a blank space. I refer not to the habitually absent- 
minded individual, but to the careful, accurate.man who has done 
some delicate and dangerous bit of work thousands of times with 
complete safety, yet on one particular occasion will make a fatal 
error that no tyro would ever commit. A most cautious and 
veteran locomotive engineer, for example, will run past a red flag 
and cause an accident. Why? Because some nerve centre in his 
brain has failed for the moment to act, failed to notify the con- 
trolling intelligence that the danger-signal is waving before him. 

In many of these cases it is found that the careful man’s per- 
ceptive faculties, usually so precise, have been benumbed by too 
long continued strain of work, or lack of sleep, or some such ab- 
normal condition. And for this reason I would urge every auto- 
mobilist to be certain before going for a drive that he is in his 
best mental condition. And if one can manage somehow to re- 
fresh his sense of caution very often, to recall frequently that no 
one is quite so apt to make a gross error of judgment as the 
veteran expert, much will have been done to avoid danger. 

The recent fatal accident on the Brooklyn Bridge is another 
illustration of the penalty that must be paid for too great skill in 
driving not modified by sufficient prudence. The expert chauffeur 
evidently saw a chance to slip past a slow, heavy truck, tried it. 
and suddenly had to stop. The motorman of the trolley-car close 
behind had no apprehension that the brisk progress of the auto- 
mobile would be checked, so he was unable to stop his car. There 
was a collision that threw a passenger out of the auto and she 
was run over and killed. 

While it would be manifestly unfair at this time to lay the 
blame on any individual, it is still proper to point out that the 
accident was due to a lack of caution resulting from long and 
successful experience. And here we come to a most perplexing 
problem: How can the driver of an automobile exercise due 
caution without lagging and losing time on the drive? It seems 
to me that the only safe rule is, in case of doubt slacken speed. 
There will be plenty of chances to sprint. The old proverb, “Be 
sure you're right, then go ahead,” sounds very trite, and it 1 
vexatious to lose a minute here and five minutes there when ona 
journey. 

But one must always expect to lose time when motoring in 2 
city street or in any~other crowded thoroughfare. Not that 
would for a moment suggest that safety can be achieved by daw 
dling along at a snail’s pace; for it is an indisputable fact that 
there is more danger in a motor carelessly driven at six miles al 
hour than in one carefully driven at twenty-six. , 

The great Frenchman who declared that the ruling spirit of @ 
general should be V’'audace, Vaudace, et toujours Vaudace would, I 
am sure, with equal positiveness insist that the motto for the 
chauffeur must be prudence, prudence, et toujours la prudence. 
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BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


LLINGWORTH stood staring through the closed window of 

the operating-room. He gazed fascinated, charmed as it had 

been by a serpent’s eye, at what lay before him. All his 

faculties were concentrated in vision. The dull roar outside, 

punctuated by the deeper detonations of the dynamite, fell 
unresponsive upon his ear. Alike was he unconscious of the sub- 
dued noise from the wards behind him, not less ominous in its 
infrequency than the hideous diapason of portentous sound that 
came to him from the city beyond. 

The patients in those wards usually said nothing. Many of 
them were beyond speech, and others saved their energies to meet 
the inexorable demands of anguish in silence; but to-day a con- 
fused murmur came from them, with now and then a muffled 
ery—a shriek, if there had been back of it the power for such a 
sound, one would have said. 

Duty the most terrible ever laid upon the soul of man called 
Illingworth back to the wards of the great hospital; a duty he 
had realized from the beginning, although its demand had burst 
upon him with the suddenness of the catastrophe itself. That 
duty he meant to perform—ay, though it killed him; though his 
heart broke under the strain; though he damned his soul in the 
doing of it. It was to be done. It should be done. Yet he 
lingered. To the reluctance inevitable from the horror of what 
lay before was superadded a strained attractiveness, ghastly yet 
real, in the present situation. It was as if from-some point of 
impersonal detachment he were witnessing the end of the world. 
Indeed, in the hushed still faces of the dawn of the day before 
that same idea had been legibly written. The time was at hand. 
Everything had conspired to bring about the destruction—the 
earthquake shock, the strong wind, the total lack of water, the 
seething sea of fire. 

And now, as of old to the prophet, after these things there spoke 
to him a “still, small voice.” He was not quite sure whether 
it was God’s voice or some other that pierced his inner con- 
sciousness With stern precision. The habit of the age, the world- 
wide desire to save and not to destroy, the physician’s training 
in the art to heal, cried clamorously against his conclusion. There 
was. strife in his soul. He ha: made his decision promptly enough, 
for he knew that it was the only determination to which he could 
come. Reason told him that at which he had arrived was a right- 
cous conclusion. And yet, every voice of heart and life and -day 
spoke against it. 

The trembling of the earth had ceased. The air was vibrant, 
but it was with the fire. Yet the man shook and quivered as if 
the very foundations of his being were uprooted. The noise in the 
nearest ward grew louder. What he was to do, he must do quickly. 
He tore himself desperately away from the window and put his 
hands up to his face—not pale. but red and flaming with the heat. 

As he moved toward the door of the room, it was suddenly 
flung back with a crash. In the way stood a hopeléss figure, a 
woman. Blood soaked the white robe she wore; her eyes were 
blazing with fever. Her voice, thin and shrill with terror, cut 
sharply athwart the flesh of his hesitancy like a sword’s blade. 
It pierced to the core of his decision. 

“What are you going to do?” cried the woman, tearing at her 
breast with thin hands. “The fire’s all around us. We can’t 
get out. My God!’—the old, old appeal that comes to human lips, 
alas! when all else has been tried; oftenest an appeal of despair, 
without trust, without faith, without hope, and yet an appeal 
which somewhere and somehow invariably meets with a response. 
“Lord, here am I,” said the old prophet, whose lips, like Iling- 
worth’s, were touched as with coals of fire, “send me.” 

Ilingworth stepped swiftly forward. The woman sank in a 
crumpled mass. She collapsed at his feet. her face whiter than 
the gown she wore. He bent over her quickly, laid his hand upon 
her heart. and rose with a sigh of relief. Here was one disposed 
of, and by that unit the problem less complicated. The woman 
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-heard by every one in that long room. 
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had been a hopeless invalid two days before, dying of an incurable 
disease, the nature of which had been revealed by a major opera- 
tion undertaken in the desperate hope of saving her life. The 
mad terror of the hour had raised her to her feet and brought 
her there. With superhuman force, she had thrust aside the 
detaining hands of the frightened nurse. 

Leaving her where she lay, for he realized that he had no time 
to waste upon the dead, he stepped across her lifeless body and 
entered the ward. <A faint, feeble cry coming from lips and hearts 
to whom only the extremest terror lent strength to give a sound, 
burst upon his ear. 

“ Doctor, for God’s sake... 

“For the love of Christ .. .” 

“Don’t let us burn!” 

“Pity!” 

“Mercy!” rose the cries, dying away in dull murmurs of hopeless 
expectancy. 

As he faced them, stern, unsmiling, his voice broke harshly—and 
he was a tender-hearted man—across their futile murmur. 

“The fire,’ he said, “is all around us. It has come with a 
swiftness undreamed of. There is no water, dynamite has failed 
to check it. We can’t get you out of the hospital.” 

A woman in the nearest bed shrieked pitifully in a way that set 
his teeth on edge. He went on, controlling himself by a great 
effort, clenching his jaws and choking the words out as if each one 
cost him a blood pang, a birth throe. 

“We can’t take you out. There’s nowhere to take you if we 
could. There’s nobody to carry you out, if there was a place.” 

He stopped. 

‘Blessed Mother of Heaven,” cried one, “have pity on us and 
help us!” 

“What will you do?” asked another. 

“—T ... we... there’s ... chloroform,’ 
fan give . .-. I can put you to... sleep. ... You... 
suffer.” 

“Then it’s that or burn,” whispered one woman faintly—it was 
singular how the sounds of these low, sibilant whispers were 
“ Give me the chloroform,” 
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’ 


’ 


he gasped out. “I 
wont 


’ 


she added. 

“And me.” 

* And me,” came from the different beds. 

He was practically alone in the hospital. There were three or 
four faithful nurses in the other wards, but no other physician. 

“In a moment,” he said, starting toward the door that led to 
the dispensary. 

There he met Alden, grimy with smoke, singed with fire, ghastly. 
with bloodshot eyes. 

“TIT came down to help,” "he said, “ through the fire. 
I do?” 

“ There’s only one thing, 
chloroform.” 

“My God! You don’t mean. . . 

“Yes. We'll take the women’s ward first, and then the children, 
and then the men.” 

* Are there any nurses in the building?” 

“Three . I believe.” 

“ And the rest?” 

“Gone with such patients as we could get out this morning.” 

Alden hung in the air, as it were. He had not had time to realize 
the necessity. The only thing present to him was the horror. | 

“The head nurse might take care of the children,” he said, 
finally. 

“No, we must do it, Alden. 
help. Come.” 

The two turned and went swiftly along the corridor. In 4 
moment—which seemed like an age to the waiting patients in the 
ward—they were back again. There is a kind of courage which 
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He bent over 


comes to the most timid when the inevitable is at hand. It was 
a band of heroes that lay stretched out upon the narrow beds be- 
fore Illingworth and his young assistant. 

“The weakest first, doctor,” cried one woman. 

The doctor nodded and stepped to a bedside. He lifted his hands 
up before he did a thing. 

“May God,” he cried hoarsely, “ have 
—and on mine!” 

“Amen! Good-by!” 
him. 

“ Good-by,” 
chloroform. 

Zack and forth through that ward nurses and doctors went. 
Then up-stairs to the little children, and finally down-stairs to the 
men. The little folk, realizing little, whimpered pitifully, but they 
were small, and with them it was the sooner over. Thank God 
for that! 

The men patients, less accustomed to the “slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune,” fought hard, but the flame was around 
them now like a wall; 
the hospital itself 
was on fire.  Illing- 
worth paused at last. 

“You must go now, 

Alden. I can do the 
rest.” 

“T can’t leave you. 
I won't.” 

“These women 
here,” returned Illing- 
worth, pointing to 
the nurses, who, with 
heroism as great as 
his own, had re- 
mained faithful to 
the solemn  obliga- 
tions of their: calling 
—‘they must be 
taken care of. You 
have time yet to 
escape.” 

He glaneed out of 
the main door, fortu- 
nately opening away 
from the fiercest of 
the fire, although to 
escape, if hardly 
that were possible, 
the fugitives would 
have to run a furious © 
gauntlet of leaping : 
flame. 

“You have time. 

For (Cod’s sake, go!” 

* And you?” 

“My duty is here.” 

"Rut Pa 

‘Your duty is to 
the women.” 

Alden turned. 
There was no ques- 
Hon as to his courage, 
but what Illingworth 
had said was plain. 

‘We'll stay with é 
: +. eried the brave 
head-nurse. 

‘Useless. Go!” 

“Sor God’s sake, 


mercy on souls 


your 
whispered the pale-lipped woman nearest 


returned the doctor, simply, administering the 
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Back and forth through that ward the doctors went 
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her quickly 


hurry, cried a feeble voice from the nearest bed. ‘“ We'll be 
burned to death while you stand there talkin’.” 

Illingworth stretched out his hand and Alden wrung it, a great 
sob choking his throat. The three women approached him. The 
tall white-capped head-nurse, old enough: to be his mother, kissed 
him on the forehead. The others clung to his hands. 

“Tf we are to go at all,’ said Alden, hoarsely, “we must go 
now.” 

They turned and went -out of the door. For a few seconds 
Illingworth watched their blanket-shrouded figures stumbling 
blindly through the wall of flame. Whether they made it or not, 
he could not tell. It was a last chance, as he had said. No other 
could pass that barrier of fire now. Above his head, the upper 
wards were blazing; the glass in the windows had cracked and 
broken; tongues of flame were licking at the wooden sashes. The 
room was filled with blasting heat and blinding smoke which 
choked and tore him. Feeble cries, hideous appeals, came from 
the few who still remained alive. 

He groped his way from bed to bed and did his office. The last 
man Whispered to him, 
“You’ve left some 
for yourself, doctor, 
after you’ve finished 
me?” 

Illingworth nodded. 
And presently he alone 
was alive in_ that 
great building. There 
was some left for him- 
self. He lifted it in- 
stinctively to his face, 
and then tore it away 
and dashed it down 
and trampled it upon 
the floor. He stood 
upright with his 
hands’ uplifted, his 
face to the flame, a 
man erect and free, 
made in the image of 
his God. Life had 
been given to him by 
his Creator, and he 
would keep it until it 
were required of him, 
in whatsoever way and 
shape and form it 
might be. He could 
take it, but he would 
not. He had so minis- 
tered to those poor 
people under his care 
that they had died 
easily, painlessly, 
peacefully — if death 
can ever be any of 
those things. He had 
faced and he had con- 
quered the heaviest 
problem that could 
have fallen to mortal 
man, and in_ that 
great moment of self- 
immolation, when he 
put respite behind him 
and chose agony and 
death, it seemed to 
him that if he had 

(Continued on page 441.) 
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THE NEXT WORLD-QUESTION 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 








Lonpon, February 23, 1907. 
O get some idea of the complexity of European politics one 
could not do better than study the Bagdad Railway ques- 
tion. There is perhaps no enterprise that focuses so many 
and such divergent ambitions. There is certainly none 
that so well deserves the best thought England can give 
it. It touches Macedonia and all that Macedonia implies on the 
one hand and the vast possibilities of the Near East on the other. 
It directly affects British trade in a region where British trade has 
hitherto predominated, and it must, as time goes on, exercise a pro- 
found influence on the relations between Germany. Russia, and 
England. The great diplomatic struggle of the future, now that 
the Far-Eastern crisis has been temporarily settled, will centre 
round the Tigris and Euphrates. Those lands have still an enor- 
mous part to play in the world’s history. Mesopotamia may be- 
come again the granary of the Hast, and cities more magnificent 
than they may yet cover the sites of Babylon and Nineveh. A 
quarter of a century hence Anatolia and Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Persia, may be as insistent in their problems and as familiar to the 
students of international politics as Manchuria and Korea are to- 
day. Before very long the Bosporus will be linked by rail to the 
Persian Gulf, and branch lines will be ramifying to the Caucasus 
*nd the Caspian in one direction, and towards Mecea and the Suez 
Canal in another. In this network of railways, commanding the 
cross-roads of three continents, Russia long ago secured independent 
rights of construction for the northern region. Who is to control 
the southern sections? Who is to own and operate the line from 
Constantinople to the Persian Gulf? It has been built by German 
money and under German auspices so far as the foot of the Taurus. 
To swing it across that formidable mountain-barrier and carry it 
a thousand miles onward to its objective, more money is needed. 
The Germans require from Turkey a state guarantee of $6,000,000 
a year. This is a sum which the Porte is unable to raise without 
the consent of the Powers to an increase in the customs-dues. The 
present tariff is eight per cent. The Sultan wishes it to be raised 
to eleven per cent., and all the efforts of German diplomacy are 
being, and for the past four or five years have been, directed 
towards inducing the Powers to agree to the increase. Negotia- 
tions, said Sir Kdward Grey a few days. ago, are now in an ad- 
vanced stage. One way or the other the question- will soon be 
settled. 

Let us see roughly how the Powers stand in the matter. Ger- 
many so far has had little success with her transmarine colonies. 
If she is ever to found a veritable Greater Germany, one that 
will spread German thought and the German tongue, receive the 
surplus population of the Fatherland and hecome an integral part 
of the Empire, it can only be in Asia Minor. Her influence is al- 
ready predominant in Constantinople. With a German line running 
thence to the Persian Gulf, with through rates arranged for her 
traftic from the heart .of Germany to the Middle East, and: with her 
subjects prefiting by concessions and preferences all along the route, 
Asia Minor would become in time a vast German colony. The 
Wilhelmstrasse wishes therefore either to construct the line by 
German money eked out by a Turkish guarantee or,-if English, 
French, and Russian capital is found necessary, to retain a 
dominant interest, commercial and strategical, in the undertaking. 
When efforts were made a few years ago to raise the required funds 
in St. Petersburg, Count Witté took the unique course of pub- 
licly requesting Russian capitalists to leave the matter alone. 
His reasons are worth summarizing. Russia objects to the railway 
because it will open up the wheat-fields of Mesopotamia and so 
increase the agricultural distress in Russia; because it will com- 
pete with the Siberian and Tashkend railways; and because the 
claim for the state guarantee will interfere with the already irregu- 
lar and backward payments of the Russian war indemnity. These 
of course are not the only grounds of Russian hostility to the 
scheme, but they are the only ones that can be publicly and officially 
avowed. Behind them all lies that intense suspicion of the grow- 
ing influence of Germany in Asia Minor, which is likely at some 
time or other to jeopardize the peace of Europe. 

The Sultan, for his part, is swayed between the dread of admit- 
ting Western influences on so vast a scale and his hope that the 
railroad, when completed, will consolidate his realm and enable 
him, if necessary, to strike effectively in its most distant corners. 
“The Turkish Empire,” it has been said, “ provided with the 
modern machinery of transport; able for the first time to concen- 
trate all its forces towards the Balkans, the Caucasus, Egypt or 
Persia indifferently; with plans of mobilization worked out in 
peace by German officers who would preside over their execution 
in time of war—would become once more one of the most formidable 
military factors in the world.” England, France, and Russia 
would be demented if they were induced to finance such.a scheme 
without better guarantees than any mere community of construc- 
tion could provide. England especially, deeply suspicious of the 
Germans and not least when they come bearing gifts, and in- 
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flexibly resolved to maintain her predominance in the Persian Gulf, 
is coming to feel that the stretch of railway between Bagdad and 
the Gulf must be under her own control. France again, as the 
builder of the present line from Smyrna, is interested financially 
and commercially in the question, which moreover 1s complicated 
by the natural and notorious desire of Russia to have free access 
to the Persian Gulf. 

For the moment these manifold interests are grouped round the 
question of the increase in the Turkish customs duties. Are they 
to be raised from eight to eleven per cent.? The proposal touches 
us in England more than any one else because over sixty per cent. 
of the increased duties will fall on British trade. They are ex- 
pected to yield $3,750,000 a year. Of this sum twenty-five per 
cent. must be applied to the reduction of the Turkish debt. The 
remainder, or $2,800,000 a year, then becomes available for any 
purpose that may be agreed upon between Turkey and the Powers, 
or, in the absence of any such agreement, for any purpose to which, 
the Turkish government chooses to apply it. These sums moreover 
will certainly be increased if their collection is vested in the 
Council of Public Debt, the one honest and efficient department in 
the Turkish government; and it is over the question of how and 
through whom they are to be disposed of that considerations of the 
first moment arise. All the Powers have agreed that the revenue 
raised from the new duties shall be applied to making good the 
Macedonian deficit. Here a new complication comes in. Why is 
there a Macedonian deficit? ‘The principal reason is that Turkey is 
maintaining in Macedonia an army of nearly 80,000, and that the 
military expenditure on the vilayets is nearly double that of the 
civil. The second reason is that the scheme of reforms devised 
by the Powers has proved nothing but an claborate international 
sham. If the military expenditure were reduced to proportions 
that bore some relation to the needs of Macedonia, and if the 
Porte were to accept a genuine measure of reform, there would be 
a good chance of converting the deficit into a surplus. At present 
that deficit amounts to some $3,750,000 a year. This is almost 
precisely the sum that the new duties are expected to yield, if 
collected by the Council of Public Debt; and the Powers who, by 
forcing the appointment of an International Commission of 
Finance upon the Porte, have made themselves peculiarly re- 
sponsible for Macedonian finances, and feel themselves bound not to 
wreck their own scheme of reforms by withholding the funds to 
work it, have therefore resolved to devote the proceeds of the 
three per cent. increase to balancing the Macedonian budget. 

This may’ be an inevitable, but it is none the less a most curious, 
proceeding. Consider what is implied in it. The Powers have 
apparently agreed that the proper way to introduce reforms in the 
Turkish Empire is to make any one and every one but the Turks 
pay for them. They are, it would seem, of the unanimous opinion 
that even a fraction of the Turkish Empire can only be helped 
towards a more stable civilization at Europe’s, and particularly 
at England's, expense. They have therefore launched themselves on 
a policy that rests on the assumption that the money needed in 
Macedonia for the dubious prosecution of strangulated reforms 
cannot be forthcoming either from Salonica or from Constantinople, 
that the vilayets already furnish all the revenue that can be ex- 
pected from them, and that the administration of the Turkish cus- 
toms-houses is honest and efficient to the last dollar. On what 
terms is the British government ready to concur in this arrange- 


ment? A few months ago they were fully stated in the House of 
Lords. They included a stipulation that the revenue from the in- 


creased duties should be collected by the Council of Public Debt, 
and that the duties themselves should only come into operation 
after fair notice and should be limited to seven years. They also 
included some improvement in the machinery of the Turkish cus- 
toms-houses—the methods of levying duties and classifying goods— 
and a reform of the Turkish mining laws. But they did not in- 
clude—what clearly is at the root of the matter—any guarantees 
for the reduction of military expenditure in the three vilayets. 
Unless those guarantees are forthcoming there is nothing to pre- 
vent Turkey from increasing her army in Macedonia in exact pro- 
portion to the increase of revenue. But the paramount objection to 
the whole proposal is that by adding some $3,000,000 a year to 
Turkey’s revenue, the Powers liberate an equivalent sum that may, 
and probably will, be applied to furnishing the required guarantee 
for the Bagdad railroad. Turkey no doubt has other claims upon 
her exchequer, but that would not necessarily stop the Sultan from 
deciding that the Bagdad railroad was the most importaut of 
them all. 

In England at any rate this is felt to be a real danger. 
English opinion has worked round to the conclusion that the 
Bagdad Railway question is cne to be settled not with Turkey but 
with Germany, and that to agree to an increase of the Turkish 
customs duties before terms have been come to with the Wilhelm- 
strasse is to throw away the strongest card that British diplomacy 
at present holds, 
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TONGUE IN COMMERCE 


By W. G. FITZ-GERALD 


AN INTERNATIONAL 











OT a day passes without our consuls reporting to Wash- 

ington the futility of our merchants sending out thou- 

sands of price-lists, catalogues, and letters in English 

to lands where our language, as well as our weights and 

measures, are utterly unknown; and for that reason all 
communications, however artistic and laboriously produced, are 
promptly thrown away. 

Beyond doubt the commercial world, trade associations, tourist 
clubs, scientific bodies, and other organizations have been seeking 
a universal language for many years, but hitherto all attempts at 
the ideal Volapiik have for one reason or another been unsuccess- 
ful. Whenever an international congress—social or scientific—is 
held, the need for such a language is recognized and freely dis- 
cussed. 

At this moment an international committee is being formed in 
Berlin with the view of selecting a universal auxiliary language 
subject. to certain generally accepted limitations. Thus, it must 
be able to serve the needs of daily life, as well as the demands of 
trade and commerce, and the leading purposes of science. Also 
it must be easy for persons of average education to learn, but it 
must not be one of the living national tongues. 

Now, if this committee adopts a language, it is almost certain 
to be the ingenious hybrid Esperanto. This is a language with 
few rules and no exceptions. It has no irregular verbs, and its 
pronunciation, accent, and spelling may be learned by any person 
of ordinary intelligence in one lesson. ‘The vocabulary is small, 
and many of the words the pupil already knows or can guess. It is, 
moreover, a clear, flexible, and sonorous language. Our consuls 
abroad are already recommending that manufacturers and dealers 
should make use of this medium in their campaigns for trade with 
foreign countries. Chambers of commerce and trade organizations 
are everywhere giving it careful consideration. 

Our big exporters are astonished to find how readily this new 
universal tongue may be acquired, and their managers, clerks, and 
travelling salesmen are acquiring the language with extraordinary 
facility. There are in Germany twenty-four great cities in which 
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Esperanto is thoroughly well understood by the business people, and 
new groups of adherents are being formed every day in other cities 
of the German Empire. 

Throughout the world there must be nearly four hundred and 
fifty important towns, as well as sixty or seventy great trade and 
scientific organizations, conversant with the new tongue. Their 
members are all Esperantists, or else use the language when 
writing to a member in another nation. Fourteen periodicals are 
printed wholly in Esperanto, seventeen partly so printed, and 
twenty or thirty other well-known journals devote more or less 
space to the subject of the new Volapiik. 

Within the past two years at least eight international business 
and professional congresses have recommended or actually adopted 
Esperanto as the international medium of communication. It is 
curious for the globe-trotter to come across, in South America, 
India, and many other more or less remote nations, European and 
American salesmen glibly talking Esperanto to one another and 
their prospective customers. 

The language is already being taught in Japanese schools, and 
even far-off Peru publishes a journal printed wholly in the new 
international tongue. In cases where an Esperanto correspondent 
thinks the addressee in another country may not be able to read 
his letter he has only to put in a key in the addressee’s own lan- 
guage, or refer him to the nearest Esperanto group, which will 
translate for him free of charge. This key is published in all na- 
tional languages, and weighs but a very small fraction of an 
ounce. 

By its use any letter may be easily read; and the advantage 
of communication of this kind is fast being realized not only »y 
our own traders and exporters, but also by the whole business 
world, literally from China to Peru. For an international lan- 
guage, a tongue common to every man of affairs the world over has 
long been the dream of commerce. Many more or less uncouth 
languages have been invented, but the latest of all, instead of fail- 
ing like its predecessors, has now thoroughly taken root and spread 
the world over, to the great advantage of the business world. 





TWO DISTINGUISHED CONSULS-GENERAL WHO ARE LEAVING NEW YORK 


















































Sir Percy Sanderson 
BRITISH CONSUL-GENERAL AT NEW YORK 


I R PERCY SANDERSON has become so well known during 
his twelve years’ residence in New York as Consul-General of 

~ Great Britain, that his departure next month--not to return 
—is deeply regrettable. Sir Percy, having reached the age limit, 
1S retiring on a pension, after nearly fifty years spent in the 
Service of the crown: first as an officer of artillery out in India, 
aud after that in the diplomatic field. He represented England as 
cha ge @Waffaires in Roumania, and as British delegate on the In- 
ternational Commission controlling the navigation of the Danube, 
before coming to America. He is younger brother of Lord Sander- 
Son, so long the permanent chief of the Foreign Office, and is, like 
him, a grandson of the first Viscount Canterbury. Sir Percy is a 








M. Alcide Ebray 


FRANCE’S CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK 


Knight of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. His French 
colleague, Consul-General Alcide Ebray, is likewise leaving New 
York, on his promotion to the rank of Minister, and his transfer 
to the diplomatic service, in recognition of the excellent work 
which he has done for his country during his two years’ stay in 
America. As foreign editor of the Débats, and a member of the 
staff of the Revue des Deuw Mondes, he was regarded as 
one of the leading French writers on international politics, 
until his appointment to the post of Consul-General in New York, 
which is considered the blue ribbon of France’s consular service. 
In Paris, up to the time of his appointment, he was known as the 
right-hand man of M. Delcassé, then Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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AN AVERTED “WAR FOR HUMANITY” 


By THOMAS SPEED MOSBY 


NE of the few great Indian tribes which were never formal- 
ly at war with the United States was that of the Pawnee, 
which, at the time of the occurrence presently to be de- 
tailed, was the dominant tribe of the great Western 
plains. During the early part of the last century it was 

the friendly attitude of this tribe which made possible the very 
profitable trading expeditions to the Northwest in that early day. 
By allying themselves with the hostile tribes adjoining them they 
could for years have seriously impeded the onward march of those 
pioneer trading and trapping expeditions which were then paving 
the way for the settlement and civilization of the West. 

How these peaceful relations were nearly severed and how nar- 
rowly a great Indian war was averted, and all because of an In- 
dian child, is known only to the few who delight to delve into the 
obscure and forgotten nooks and crannies of American history. 

It was in the month of August, 1824, a year before the famous 
Santa Fé Trail was opened, when a company of one hundred 
and sixteen Americans, under the command of Captain Sylvester 
Pattie, halted at the village of the Pawnee Loups, on the Platte 
River, in what is now the State of Nebraska. The majority of 
the company had served under the command of Pattie as a lieu- 
tenant of the Rangers, in the war of 1812. The present expedition 
had been fitted out by a son of General Bernard Pratte, a partner 
in the American Fur Company, and they were bound for Santa 
Fé, New Mexico. 

At this village of the Pawnee Loups resided the head chief of 
the Pawnee, and by him the Americans were hospitably received. 

While the Americans were in camp a Pawnee war party came in, 
bearing with them as trophies a number of scalps and a little 
Indian child. After due preparation, the braves having subjected 
themselves to the utmost degree of personal adornment according 
to the barbaric ideals, and the scalps having been erected upon a 
pole in accordance with the custom in such cases, the warriors 
gave full rein, for the next three days, to their dancing and scream- 
ing propensities. These ceremonies having been appropriately con- 
cluded, the captive child was taken into the medicine-lodge, where 
the medicine-men proceeded to pronounce the prescribed mum- 
meries incident to the dedication of the little sufferer to the Great 
Spirit. 

It became at once apparent to the Americans that the Indians 
proposed to burn the little one at the stake. Horrified at the 
contemplation of such fiendish barbarity, and moved to pity for 
the helpless and innocent victim, the whole company of Americans 
appealed to the chief to spare the child. They first offered to 
purchase it. The chief scemed offended at the proposition. The 
Americans continued to press their objections to the sacrifice, and 
with such vehemence that the chief was astonished. 

“What!” said he; “if you found a young rattlesnake in your 
path would you spare it because it was too young to bite?” 

When he was called upon to observe the difference between a 
snake and a human being, and told that the infant, if allowed to 
grow up among them, would so yield to its environment that it 
would be as one of his own tribe, the chief sagely shook his head. 

“No, no,” he rejoined; “it would be like hatching the egg of a 
partridge. You may bring the young fowl up in a cage ever so 
tenderly, but when you release it the bird will show its nature, 
not only by flying away, but by bringing back other partridges 
to eat your corn. By eating the egg at once, you would not only 
provide food for yourself, but you would avoid future trouble. 
We have tried the experiment with our captives, and have raised 
them and spared them only to bring us into difficulties.” 

Nothing daunted by the obstinacy of the savage, the Americans 
then exhibited a roll of red cloth, which pleased the chief and 
seemed to tempt his eupidity. They then asked to see the child, 
and were taken into the medicine-lodge. 

They found the little creature, an infant scarcely four years of 
age, so tightly bound with thongs of rawhide that the leather 


strings had sunken out of sight beneath its tender and swollen 
flesh. They learned that it had been tortured by starvation and 
thirst for four days. Although it hardly seemed to breathe, it 
appeared to revive somewhat when the rawhide thongs were 
severed. 

The chief was then offered ten yards of the cloth for his captive. 
He at once stood erect and began to expatiate grandiloquently 
upon the perils his warriors had dared and the privations they 
had endured in capturing the child, and concluded his address by 
demanding a greater price. Perceiving that the wily savage de- 
signed to seize upon the humane spirit of the Americans as an 
opportunity for extortion, Captain Pattie turned toward his men, 
and in a tone and manner that electrified the camp, exclaimed: 

“My boys, will you allow these unnatural devils to burn this 
poor ehild, or practise extortion on us as the price of its ransom?” 
And the immediate response was a thunderous “ No!” 

All this in the depths of the wild prairie, and in the midst of 
the Pawnee, whose numbers were then more than ten thousand! 

Captain Pattie again offered the cloth, which was again refused. 
The American Captain then announced that it was his intention 
to take the child, * with or without ransom.” 

The child was then hurried to the American camp and _ the 
Americans ordered to prepare for immediate battle—a battle, too, 
which meant certain death to them all. 

The old chief regarded Captain Pattie with an air of profound 
astonishment. 

“Do you think you are strong enough to keep the child by 
force?” he asked. 

“We will do it,” answered the veteran pioneer, “or every man 
of us will die in the attempt; in which case our countrymen will 
come, gather up our bones, and destroy your nation.” 

This statement was effective; effective, because it was true. 
Although he could not understand the sentimentality that moved 
the hardy pioneer as it has frequently inspired his posterity since 
that day, the savage knew that these rough, kind-hearted men 
were speaking the truth; that they would die for the friendless 
child, and that their deaths would be avenged by the extermination 
of his tribe. Besides, this chief had been to Washington, where 
(to use-his own words) he had seen “ guns as big as logs of wood, 
and bullets as big as human heads.” He agreed to accept the ten 
yards of red cloth, provided Captain Pattie would kindly add a 
paper of vermilion, to all which assent was readily given and the 
bargain closed. 

The chief then started with Captain Pattie toward the American 
camp,. but was startled when he found that the Americans had 
made breastworks of their baggage, behind which they were rest- 
ing on their arms, awaiting the command to fire. After hesi- 
tating a while he entered the camp, and, noting the warlike 
preparations, asked Captain Pattie with some eagerness: 

“Did you think I would fight my friends, the white people, for 
that little child?” 

“We were ready for you, if you meant to do so,” was the reply. 

The chief smiled as he shook hands with Captain Pattie and 
bade him good-by, saying: 

“Me good friend. Save powder and lead to kill buffaloes and 
your enemies.” 

And they fared forth on their march to Santa Fé—these one 
hundred and sixteen Americans who had agreed to lay down their 
lives for the infant captive—happy, as we may well believe, in the 
knowledge that they had nobly sustained in a trying hour that 
noblest attribute of American character, a chivalrous regard for 
the helpless, the persecuted, and the innocent. And the reader 
will be pleased to know that, a month later, while travelling among 
another tribe, the humane interest of these dauntless souls was 
rewarded by the unexpected finding of the father of the Indian 
child, and the surviving members of this Indian family were thus 
happily reunited. 
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PERFECTING THE TREATMENT 
OF CANCER 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.RS. (Edin.) 


In this article Dr. Saleeby, who first gave to the world through the pages of “ Harper’s Weekly” the news 
of Dr. Beard’s remarkable discoveries touching the cure of cancer, outlines several important steps which 
need to be taken in order that the curative properties of “trypsin” may be rendered unfailingly effective 











ATHER more than a year has elapsed since my first an- 

nouncement of Dr. Beard’s work regarding the nature of 

cancer and its treatment appeared in this place, but de- 

spite all the difficulties, some of which I am about to 

discuss, the time has been long enough for us to ascertain 
whether or not we are face to face with something real at last, and 
the answer is an unqualified affirmative. In my last article, as the 
reader will remember, I drew attention to some:of the positive re- 
sults which have already been obtained; these are now being 
rapidly added to, both in America and in Great Britain, but my 
immediate purpose in the present case is not merely to announce 
additions to their number, but to discuss a most important matter 
which bears vitally upon the whole possibility of treatment and 
upon the length of time that must elapse before all the potentiali- 
ties of Dr. Beard’s work are realized for suffering humanity. The 
work which we are now to consider has only just been completed 
and the results have not yet been published anywhere. I hasten 
to announce them with all possible speed because of their profound 
humanitarian importance. Furthermore, I do so in this place be- 
cause experience has proved its fitness for my purpose, and because 
I know that there are not a few men and women now living, and 
even enjoying life, who would be under the sod but for these articles. 

In critically preparing all the results that have hitherto been 
obtained, we have found ourselves compelled to observe certain 
anomalies, the explanation of which was not forthcoming. It 
might quite well be expected that certain kinds of cancer—those, 
for instance, which are known to grow more slowly—would yield 
more quickly than others to treatment by the pancreatic ferments. 
But no such general and constant result was to be observed. The 
response to the treatment bore no particular correspondence to the 
type or the previous history of the growth. Indeed, it was found 
that when the treatment, apparently unaltered in details, was 
applied in various cases which, so far as could be observed, seemed 
to be precisely similar, the results obtained were quite discrepant ; 
whilst in one case the tumor responded at once and most satis- 
factorily, in another the injections might have consisted of salt 
solution and nothing more so far as any observable results were 
concerned. All kinds of malignant tumors have, at one time or 
another, shown response to the treatment—a point which is evi- 
dently of the greatest importance. But they have by no means 
always shown the same response; nor, indeed, always any re- 
sponse at all. Furthermore, whilst one observer has obtained re- 
sults within a few weeks, another observer, working upon casés 
apparently identical, and giving doses that purported to be the 
same, has had to wait many months. 

There were and are, of course, certain details, already noted, 

which would go a long way to explain these anomalies. There 
were, first of all, the practitioners who did their work in what, 
not to put too fine a point on it, must be called a dirty fashion; 
whether by ill l.k, such as may sometimes attend any one, or by 
carelessness, their injections were followed by local symptoms 
which would suggest that Pasteur and Lister had never been born. 
Nothing more need here be said as to the production of abscesses 
by the injections, for the experiences already published abundantly 
proved that these should and need never occur. 
_ Then, again, there were the practitioners who,, quite excusably 
ignorant of the delicate nature of the ferments, neglected to cool 
the hypodermic needle after boiling it, or failed to wait for the 
cooling of the water with which the injections are diluted, and 
Which of course must first be boiled so as to render it sterile. If 
the ferments be heated above only 60° Centigrade, they are ren- 
dered absolutely inert. . 

Nevertheless, when all these sources of failure were excluded, the 
anomalies to which I have referred still remained. It became 
necessary, therefore, to begin at the very beginning, and to discover 
the facts of ferment solutions in general. 

These facts have been startling enough. The various firms of 
chemists who now supply these ferments in the form of injections 
for the treatment of cancer are quite above suspicion as to their 
probity, They doubtless all use the best methods known to them 
and use them with the most scrupulous care. Nevertheless, the 
results which they obtain are in some cases singularly unfortunate, 
as we shall see. Furthermore, let us note that if such results are 
obtained by firms of the highest repute, we need not look far aheaa 
in order to prophesy that very soon, when firms all and sundry 
enter into competition in this matter, the market will be flooded 
With preparations that are simply worthless. Quite sufficient 
harm has already been wrought in this way. In the first place, 
many patients have failed to find relief bec. :3e, as we shall see, 
they were undergoing the pancreatic treati spt only in name— 
perhaps along with the “domestic” remedies of soap and Chian 





turpentine. More serious still, because of its wider results, is the 
fact that these failures and abortive experiments are in some 
cases recorded, with the result of gravely discrediting the treat- 
ment and delaying its general acceptance. It is for this very 
sufficient reason that I write at the earliest possible moment. It 
is absolutely necessary, as we shall see, that we should demand and 
insist upon a quite new series of requirements before undertaking 
the prosecution of this work. 

For some months past in London there has been conducted a 
long series of chemical experiments with the pancreas gland, as 
to the mode by which its ferments may be best extracted from it. 
At the same time there have been in process a very long series of 
observations upon the actual digestive activity of the various 
preparations that are already upon the market in Great Britain. 
Lastly, a great deal of work has been done in the attempt to ascer- 
tain how long these various preparations will retain their activity, 
assuming that they possessed any to begin with. 

In the first place, then, we have found that various preparations 
stated—quite honestly, of course—to contain such and such a per- 
centage of trypsin or amylopsin or both, may differ in their activity 
in ratios actually so high as that of one to five hundred. This is 
to say that two injections, supposed to be identical, may actually 
differ so much that five hundred drops of the one will be required 
to digest the same amount of milk as will be digested by one drop 
of the other. Now this is a very easy fact to state, but let any 
reader consider for himself what it signifies in practice. It means 
that if the dose of the more active preparation be adequate, that of 
the other is only one five-hundredth part of what it ought to be. 
This is as good as to say that the use of the second preparation 
is an expensive, painful, and fatal farce. Ferment injections of 
which no more may be said are being employed at this.moment, I 
cannot doubt, here and there, in all parts of the world. Plainly, in 
the interests of humanity and of science we must put a stop to 
this. 

It is not yet quite clear how it is that in the course of making 
their preparations certain European manufacturers, even though 
they use fresh pancreas gland, and extract the ferments from it 
with glycerine in a perfectly correct fashion, manage somehow to 
reduce their work to worthlessness by the time the injections are 
sealed up in the little glass phials in which they are dispensed. 
There the fact remains, however. The saine remark applies to 
preparations made from trypsin in powder. Some of these will be 
found to be highly active; others, even in concentration, will effect 
no change in dead milk in an hour. Evidently it is a sorry busi- 
ness attempting to cure cancer with such. 

We must find in the first place, then, some accurate and certain 
means—simple, if possible, but at any rate accurate—of deter- 
mining the activity of any given injection. This is now being done, 
as I shall show. I am anticipating the publication of this work 
in the scientific journals, but I have been doing so all along with 
the full consent of the original workers and for the best and most 
obvious of all possible reasons. 

There has been discovered, amongst the papers presented to the 
Royal Society, one by the late Sir William Roberts, of Manchester, 
who, until his death a few years ago, was the greatest living au- 
thority on digestion. Roberts showed that of the various means 
which may be employed for estimating the activity of the digestive 
ferments, one of the best is what he called the “ meta-casein test.” 
At the time when his work was done not even the wisest could 
guess the importance which it would afterwards assume, but there 
is no sterile knowledge in the whole realm of things, and this is 
now bearing fruit. The test in question depends upon certain 
observable changes wrought by the digestive ferments in the chief 
proteid of milk, which is known as casein. For purposes of 
accuracy it is necessary in the first place to obtain a standard milk, 
and that which has been employed is what we may call “ London 
County Council milk,” which contains the four per cent. of proteid 
demanded by that body. To a fixed quantity of this milk under 
fixed conditions of temperature, there is added a fixed quantity of 
the ferment: preparation that is to be tested, and the time it takes 
to change the milk completely is then precisely noted in minutes 
and seconds. Whereas one preparation, diluted ten times, would 
produce the meta-casein reaction in perhaps forty-five seconds, an- 
other, undiluted, will effect nothing that can be observed in an 


our. 

Sir William Roberts, as was his fashion, went thoroughly into 
this matter. He provided a convenient formula whereby the result 
of such experiments can be expressed in units of digestive activity. 
The mode of construction of the formula is immaterial here. It is 
comparable to the formula employed, as many readers will know, 
for estimating the activity of the diphtheria antitoxin. In that 






















































































ease it was soon found impossible to make any progress so long 
as the strength of injections was expressed in terms of what was 
put into them. In a case like this you must express the strength 
of an injection not by what you put into it but by what it does. 
The business of the diphtheria antitoxin is to neutralize the toxin 
or poison of diphtheria, and so the dose is now expressed in units 
of neutralizing power. Similarly the business of the digestive 
ferments trypsin and amylopsin is to digest, and therefore the 
proper mode of expressing the quantities employed would evidently 
be in units of digestive capacity. This digestive capacity is “ D” 
in the formula of Sir William Roberts, and this mode of numera- 
tion is as superior to that at present employed as science to vague 
opinion. Observe a proof of this supertority. Two injections, both 
honestly prepared, may purport to be identical. Subject them to 
this new mode of description, and whereas the value “ D” of one is 
found to be 500, the value of the other is found to be 0.7—these 
figures referring to digestive capacity, which is of course the vital 
matter and the only vital matter in this connection. 

Very plainly, then, we must make a new demand of the chemists, 
and this is simply that just as they have standardized their 
preparations of other drugs, so they must standardize their prep- 
arations of these ferments. When a doctor prescribes five drops 
of tincture of nux vomica, he knows that this will always contain 
a certain definite quantity of strychnine, and so in other cases; 
but I know:of no other case in which the importance of this prin- 
ciple of standardization can be compared with that of the case we 
are now considering. The chemist must standardize his ferments, 
and when that is done, the public and the profession must abso- 
lutely ignore all preparations which, whilst professing to contain 
this and that proportion of the ferments, are not standardized. 
The stated proportions of the ferments may very well have been 
put into the preparations, but if they are now incapable of digest- 
ing milk in months, it is not well to expect them to cure cancer. 

When this most necessary advance has been achieved, we can 
begin to attach some significance to the reports of those workers 
who fail to obtain the results they desire and may reasonably 
expect—if such reports are forthcoming. Furthermore, we shall 
then be able to attack the question of dosage, which has hitherto 
been in a state of chaos. Obviously you: cannot come to any agree- 
ment if you imagine that twenty drops of a five per cent. solution 
of trypsin always means one and the same thing, whereas twenty 
drops in one case may really be equal to ten thousand in another. 

Now let us turn to another question which is, at any rate, of 
considerable interest for the patient. The injection of trypsin in 
a plain salt solution would cause no pain whatever beyond the 
mere prick of the needle. The trouble is that the glycerine neces- 
sary for the preservation of the trypsin may cause pain. Worse 
than this, free acetic acid has actually been found in some of the 
injections—and that, as every student of drugs well knows, is 
one of the most painful and powerful. of local irritants. The 
addition of a very little alkali to the solution will neutralize the 
acid, but hitherto we have had to dilute the glycerine. injections 
with water in order to lessen the pain which the glycerine some- 
times causes. As we have seen, this dilution entails requirements 
as to sterilization and cooling which have too often not been met. 
There seems to be little doubt, however, that before long those 
who have been working at the subject in London, and also the 
great American firm which has done so much for the treatment, 
will overcome all these difficulties. Some means will be found of 
preserving the trypsin in an active state without the use of 
glycerine or any other irritant substance. 

The importance of all these small points can no longer be ques- 
tioned. The accumulation of positive results during the last year 
is now far too great. Those who are aequainted with cancer are 
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able to appraise such results in duly attested cases at their die 
worth, but of course every case in which the pancreatic treatment 
does not come up to expectations is a disaster—both for ihe 
patient in question and for others. That is why I make this 
formal demand for the standardization of the preparations tliat 
are put upon the market. That requirement can already be com- 
plied with. Before’ very long, I do not doubt, the chemists will 
also be able to do the work that still remains, so that before long 
we may have upon the market preparations which are sterile, wl] 
keep for considerable periods, contain no irritating substance 
whatever, require no dilution, and do just so much work as they 
profess to do, neither more nor less. 

Meanwhile, in the face of many difficulties, some of which, alas! 
must be attributed to human nature as well as to chemistry, ‘he 
new treatment pursues its course. Let me add a point which is of 
considerable interest, and which is worthy of the attention of ihe 
many medical practitioners who, as I know, read these paves. 
There is now obtainable in America an active preparation of the 
second pancreatic ferment, amylopsin, the utility of which in cancer 
Dr. Beard predicted last April. Now it is part of the wonderful 
theory which Dr. Beard has elaborated that there is a fundamental 
identity between the irresponsible trophoblast of a cancer and the 
normal trophoblast which plays its early part in the eyecle of our 
lives, and which, when its work is done, is killed, as Dr. Beard 
asserts,-by trypsin. Now Dr. Beard is led to believe that not only 
do the symptoms of the terrible disease known as eclampsia re- 
semble those which often appear in the course of the treatment of 
cancer if trypsin alone be employed, but that the symptoms in 
both cases are due to the same cause—poisoning by the chemical 
products of the degeneration of the trophoblast—normal tropho- 
blast in the one case, abnormal or irresponsible in the other. Dr. 
Beard therefore predicts that the injection of active amylopsin— 
known to relieve these symptoms in the treatment of cancer—will 
prove of value in the treatment of eclampsia—a disease for which, 
as for cancer itself, until the other day, no kind of specific remedy 
has ever been found. I recommend this question to the con- 
sideration of the medical reader. Certainly the utility of amy- 
lopsin in cases of eclampsia will have to be tested sooner or later, 
and why not sooner? 


Let us note also, in concluding, that the various: preparations 


of amylopsin that have been put upon the market differ as widely 
in their powers as those of trypsin. The test of activity in this 
case is a ‘very simple one, depending upon the application of the 
familiar iodine test for the presence of unaltered starch. In this 


- case, also, the activity of the preparation can be expressed in units 


of digestive power, and beyond a doubt preparations of this fer- 
ment also must be standardized before very long. 

Meanwhile, however, for the matter is serious, let me at least 
make this most necessary demand: every one who employs these 
ferments, until they are standardized, must at least make some 
rough test of their activity as he goes along; if only by adding 
specimens of trypsin to milk, and observing the time required to 
develop the bitter taste which is produced by its digestion at 
110° Fahrenheit, and in the case of amylopsin by the easy and 
striking test with ‘starch and iodine. Furthermore, let me add 
that no one who has any acquaintance at all with the facts of 
these ferments can possibly pay any attention whatever to any 
negative results that may hereafter be published in which the 
activity of the ferments employed was not formally demonstrated. 
The time may very well come, and that before long, when the 
absence of results will itself be regarded as quite sufficient proof 
of the inertness of the ferments employed. Meanwhile I send this 
article forth in the earnest hope. and belief that it will be of no 
less service than its predecessors. 
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precise pages of a guide-book a bubbling spring of poetic 

fantasies most daintily expressed. What seeker of literary 
beauty has ever lost himself in the volumes of Murray, or Baede- 
ker? It has been reserved for Mr. C. J. Tsuchiya, of. Mishima, 
Japan, to create, in the little monograph entitled “ A Guide on 
Hakone,’ a work whose chapters will be read with the keenest 
delight. 

The author declares that Mr. T. Matsui, the master of Yenshuya, 
earnestly requested him to write it. With too much modesty he 
adds: 

“Not consenting to my apology in regard to imperfect knowledge 
of English, he foreed me to write even an abbreviated outline 
which I have just sketched. I am afraid that the natural beauty 
of the place should -be left out of my pages.” 

Most sedately, Mr. Tsuchiya begins: 


Ll is not often in this dry and dusty world that one finds in the. 


“IT, GENERAL REPORTS ON HAKONE. 


“For the most part, the celebrated places and the famous ruins 
preserve mostly in steep and unapproachable points, as in preci- 
pices or valleys. Here, the most steep and precipitous point in 
Tokaidd is Hakone Mountain to whose summit we can reach after 
ascending about ten miles from its either base. Owing to toilsome 
ascent, many difficulties must be endured by travellers. The result 
of toleration is pleasure. There the Imperial pleasure Palace 
stands; Hakone Gongen, a Shintd temple, adorns itself with per- 





petual unchanging dress of forest; the Ashi lake spreads the face 
of glowing glass reflected upside down the shadow of Fuji which 
is the highest, noblest and most glorious mountain in Japan, and 
the mineral hot-spring warmly entertain the guests coming yearly 
to visit them during summer vacation. The purity of air, the cool- 
ness of summer days, and-the fine view of landscape are agreeable 
to all visitors; for these facts they do not know how is the summer 
heat and where is the epidemic prevailing.” 

Komaga-dake, a peak of Hakone, used to be a fierce volcano; 
“but lately,” Mr. Tsuchiya assures us, “its activity became quite 
absent.” : 

Think of the pleasure to be derived from visiting such a village 
as this: 

“TI. INHABITANTS.—Although the village has not so muth popu- 
lation, the degree of livelihood of the inhabitants is comparatively 
excellent. Their natural disposition is gentle and honest, and their 
mutual friendship is so harmonious as that of a family. 

“TIT. Atr.—Draught of pure air suspends no poisonous mixture 
and always cleanses the defilement of our spirit. During the win- 
ter days the coldness robs up all pleasures from our hands, |ut at 
the summer months they are set free.” 

Mystie words, these, and well worth pondering. But Iet us 
proceed : 

“TV. Views.—Whenever we visit the place, the first pleasure 
to be longed, is the view of Fuji Mountain and its summit * 
(Continued on page 439.) 
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The new “ Pedrail,” or “ Walking” Traction-engine, hauling 
Military Stores across Country 





A Type of Motor “ Mitrailleuse,” or rapid-fire Engine, adopted 


for Use by the Austrian Army 








































































An armored Red Cross Motor-car, adepted by the French, 
German, and British Armies 
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Another Type of rapid-fire Motor Fort, protected by 
heavy Armor 


ENGINE OF WAR 
































































SYMBOLISM AND WAR 
By wd (age 


T was almost as interesting as the performance itself to note 
the comments which were made by the audience as it trudged 
out of the New Amsterdam Theatre during the first of the 
performances of Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt” by Richard Mansfield 
and his company. One woman said, “It’s just like the 

Hippodrome; you never know what is coming next.” This is an 
adequate example of the impression received by any number of 
persons during the presentation of the drama. And yet, the un- 
folding of the drama did not arouse so much curiosity as to what 
was coming next, although it is not likely that many persons 
in the audience had read it, 
as to what Mr. Mansfield 
would elect to do in his de- 
lineation of the strange 
character of the hero and 
how many of his previous 
and well-known characteriza- 
tions he would employ. 

For many years Mr. Mans- 
field has enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being the most 
conscientious of American 
actors, and one to whom 
might be entrusted produc- 
tions of the greatest dignity 
and importance with every 
reliance in his ability and 
their success. But why in 
the world he ever chose to 
produce “Peer Gynt” is 
something which only he or 
the box-office can answer. 
One thing is certain, so far 
as “I” can see: it does not 
present Mr. Mansfield in 
even the faintest of new 
lights; on the contrary, it 
provides him with an oppor- 
tunity -to-display enly in- 
numerable of his well- 
known mannerisms and 
shoulders him with a_bur- 
den so great that he must 
soon feel its weight. Mr. 
Mansfield is on the stage 
practically all the time, 
and the number of his lines 
must be prodigious. Added 
to this is the impost that the lines are metrical—a fact which 
Mr. Mansfield unfortunately makes very prominent—and his task, 
aside from that of interesting his audience, must be appreciated. 

Ibsen’s poem is phantasmagoric; it relates in its more or less 
unfortunate details the life of a wilful, boastful, drunken, liar of 
a man, the heedless sensuality of his desires, and the retribution 
which overtakes him. It is something to read, it is more, much 
more, to be heard in the music of Grieg, but it is not suited in any 
way to serious stage production. It might be utilized by an ex- 
travaganza company with a great show of scenery, lights, and 
costumes in such treatment as is given to fairy tales. But even 
then it would have to be expurgated most carefully and con- 
scientiously, as has been the case with many of the stories in the 
“Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” Mr. Mansfield goes back to his 
Prince Karl in his representation of the happy-go-lucky exposition 
of the youthful and bibulous Peer Gynt. Toward the end he 
reverts to Baron Chevrial, and this is by far the best part of the 
performance. But there is entirely too much of the whole thing. 
It becomes dreadfully tiresome long before it is time for the 
curtain to fall. To be sure, Mr. Mansfield has seen to it with a 
vareful eye that there shall be an obvious abundance of stage 
management, represented by a series of stage pictures which are 
fairly unconvincing. The scene aboard Peer Gynt’s ship in a 
storm is amusing, although this is probably not what it was in- 
tended to be. 

The dominating impression produced by the play is, that Mr. 
Mansfield has attempted too much both for the capacity of the 
actor and the forbearance of the audience. It is asking much that 
a theatre full of people shall sit for three hours and listen to the 
exposition of a drama which does not, it is to be hoped, come 

















Richard Mansfield as “ Peer 
Gynt” in Ibsen’s Play 
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home to them in many ways. This is not intended to indicate fault- 
finding with symbolic drama, but with “ Peer Gynt ” itself, which 
could never have been intended for stage production. That it 
contains nothing pleasant is not an argument against it; it fails 
to appeal. And if one may hazard the guess, Mr. Mansfield will 
not play it long. 


In “On Parole,” a new four-act play by Mr. Louis Evan Ship- 
man, now on view at the Majestic, we are presented with the agree- 
ably disappointing spectacle of a war-time drama which does 
not depend for its appeal upon a more or less continuous fusillade 
of musketry and a pervasive smell of powder. That is to say, 
Mr. Shipman’s play avoids skilfully the screech and, uproar of 
melodrama; but it has been absurdly taken to task for this very 
reason. For many years it has seemed as if a war-time play— 
especially one dealing with our Civil War period—must inevita- 
bly be loaded down with thrills of the obvious and external sort. 
Mr. Shipman, in “On Parole,” has shown that this need not 
necessarily be the case. His play does not lack excitement—in- 
deed, it is often moving and virile. But its conflicts are interior— 
matters of character passion—rather than external and fortuitous. 
One does not miss the war-time atmosphere—the feeling of great 
events impending or in progress; but these things are not insisted 
upon—we find ourselves, as it were, in a place a little removed 
from the centre of the stage where that tremendous drama was 
enacted, and the sensation of being there is both novel and 
pleasurable. 

The story concerns a comely young woman, one Constance 
Pinckney, a Virginia maiden and, of course, a Confederate sym- 
pathizer, whose self-assumed role is that of a secret despatch- 
bearer, and who occupies her- 
self in carrying important 
information through the 
lines to General Lee. Major 
Francis Dale, a Yankee offi- 
cer and a member of the In- 
telligence Staff of the Union 
army, is on the trail of the 
mysterious rider, when he 
meets Miss Constance and, 
at first ignorant of her iden- 
tity, falls promptly and 
quite excusably in love with 
her. What happens when he 
discovers who she is is 
simply a variation played 
upon the antique theme of 
the conflict between love and 
duty—a conflict which Mr. 
Shipman sets forth simply, 
sincerely, without extrava- 
gance, yet, on the whole, very 
effectively. The tangle is, 
of course, straightened out 
in the end. without either 
sacrifice of duty or renun- 
ciation of love. 

The play is very well 
acted by a company pre- 
sented by Mr. Miller. Miss 
Charlotte Walker of the Ma- 
donna-like countenance gives 
an appealing and delicately 
restrained portrayal of the 
anonymous despatch-bearer, 
and Mr. Vincent Serrano is 
manly and gallant in bearing 
as the stern though enamor- 
ed Major Dale. Those who have accused Miss Walker and Mr. 
Serrano of overacting did these two players an incomprehensible 
injustice; for that is the last thing in the world that may, 
this case, be charged against them—on the contrary, their action 
at times lacks point and emphasis, though it is excellent on the 
whole. Mr. Frank E. Aiken as the venerable and sweet-spirited 
General Pinckney, Mr. Francis X. Conlan as Tom Cress, and Mr. 
Robert Cummings as A Conjederate Soldier, do some exceedingly 
good work; and Miss Helen Graham, as Lucy Cress, contributes 
a dexterous and veracious character study. 
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Charlotte Walker as “‘ Constance 
Pinckney” in “On Parole” 
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“Portrait of Miss A,” by W. T. Smedley 
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DEBUSSY’S 


Boston, March 3. 1907. 
OR a certain small but (let us hope) honorable minority 
in the world of music, the emergence of a new work by the 
Frenchman Claude Debussy is an artistic event of prime 
importance. Within a few years this singular tone-poet 
has impressed himself upon the minds of those who are 
more concerned with musie as a living voice than as a completed 
record, as one of the three most interesting living musicians—and 
the word is used here in its important, its creative sense. We 
have already discussed in this place, at some length, the art of 
Debussy in its general aspects, so it would be superfluous to advert 
now to its characteristics. It may be as well to recall, how- 
ever, that until the present season Debussy has been known to the 
musical public of this country as the composer of but two works 
for orchestra: the “ Prélude a V’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” (after 
the poem of Mallarmé) ; and the three “ Nocturnes.” We had not 
heard his ‘“ Danse Sacrée” and “ Danse Profane’ (for chromatic 
harp or. piano with orchestra), or his newest and most imposing 
instrumental utterance: the “ Trois Esquisses Symphoniques ”— 
as he calls them—*‘ La Mer.” These “ sketches,” published in 1905, 
were produced at a Lamoureux concert in Paris, on October 15 
of that year, under M. Camille Chevillard’s direction. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conducting, performed them 
last night at Symphony Hall for the first time in America. The 
performance would have delighted the fastidious and hyper-sensi- 
tive Debussy, for it was in’ the last degree revealing and eloquent. 
Seldom has this astonishing orchestra so covered itself with glory 
as in its exposition of this fantastic, perturbing, whimsical, and 
most exacting score--one of the most unconfined and unpredictable 
essays in orchestral writing that have ever been put upon paper. 
Dr. Muck’s reading was exquisitely lucid, yet admirably plastic 
and imaginative. 
It is doubtful if the music made a very definite impression upon 
many of those who heard it; for it 
is nothing if not elusive, and it 
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(“ Jeux de vagues ”), a célesta is named as an alternative for the 
glockenspiel, and the former and more delicate instrument was 
used last night with delicious effect. One’s first impression of this 
music, as has been said, is of the manner in which it diverges from 
the too-familiar seascapes of orchestral tradition. We are not re- 
minded, in listening to “‘ La Mer,” of the sea as it appealed to the 
imagination of Rimsky-Korsakoff, of Wagner, of Rubinstein, of 
Mendelssohn, of MacDowell. Nor is it the sea as Swinburne knew 
it—a sea which, as the echo of it lives in his verse, said W. F. 
Henley, convinces one of “its vastness and vehemency, the rapture 
of its inspiration, the palpitating, many-twinkling miracle of its 
light.” Nor is it the thunderous and surging sea of Whitman— 
the sea “of brooding scowl and murk, of unloosed hurricanes *— 
that has quickened his spirit. The sea does not speak to him 
“with husky, haughty lips,” as it did to that musician who uttered 
supremely its moods of sinister and terrible beauty, its majesty 
no less than its awe, its exhilaration no less than its allurement. 
For Debussy the sea is wholly a thing of dreams, a thing vaguely 
yet rhapsodically perceived, a bodiless thing, a thing of shapes that 
are gaunt or lovely, wayward or capricious; visions that are full 
of bodement, or fitful, or passionately insistent: but that always 
pertain to a supra-mundane world, a region altogether of the 
spirit. It is a sea which has its shifting and lucent surfaces, 
which even shimmers and traditionally mocks. But it is a sea 
that is shut away from too-curious an inspection, to whose mur- 
murs or imperious commands few have needed to pay heed; a sea 
whose eternal sonorities and immutable enchantments are hidden 
behind veils that open to few, and to none who attend without, it 
may be, a certain rapt and curious eagerness. 
From an exclusively musical standpoint, “The Sea” is east in 
a mould that differs rather strikingly from that which shaped the 
inspiration of Debussy’s earlier orchestral writing. At the risk 
of being misunderstood, one is moved to say of it that it is more 
vigorous, more emphatic in accent, 
more dynamically various. It is 





wears none of the hall-marks which 


less fluid in movement, _ less 





long convention has associated with 
music which assumes to express the 
sea. It has none of the expected 
furies and obvious calms of the 
traditional seascape—-how well one 
knows the precise orchestral 
methods by which the average mu- 
sie-maker will depict his waves and 
tempests, his moderating winds, 
and the long roll and swell of his 
waves! There are prescriptions— 
do we not all know them ?—for de- 
noting easily the shriek of the gale 
(chromatic runs in the wood 


wind) ; the swirl and roar of the 
storm (pompous figures in the 


brass under string tremolos) ; re- 
covered gladness and serenity (an 
evenly rhythmed and gliding pas- 
sage for the horns). These things 
are as unvarying, as inevitable, as 
painfully c.ché, as the oboe and 
muted strings of the pastoral, the 
diatonic trombone harmonies of the 
chorale. Debussy, unostentatiously 
and without affectation, has 
eschewed them. He has contem- 
plated his theme from a _ wholly 
novel standpoint, a standpoint un- 
obstructed by tradition or prepos- 
session. To begin with, he has 
chosen for expression phases of 
the subject whose freshness and 
novelty of suggestion strike one at 
once. His “three sketches” are 
thus entitled: (1) “De Vaube a 
midi sur la mer”; (2) “Jeux de 








shadowy in profile, than the Mal- 
larmé piece or the “ Nocturnes ”; 
it has, musically, a more obvious 
body. One does not mean to imply 
by this that it owns more admir- 
able traits than its predecessors; 
we are not exalting mere energy, 
mere dynamic effectiveness, at the 
expense of a static beauty and elo- 
quence—indeed, this music seems, 
because of its greater palpability, 
less characteristically a product of 
Debussy’s brain than does such 
earlier writing of his as the “ Noe- 
turnes ” or “ Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
Yet it is unmistakably his; it is 
full of his rich flavor, and it grips 
and sways the imagination in an 
exceeding degree. Structurally, it 
is crowded with exquisite and in- 
genious detail, and it is put upon 
the orchestra with a resourceful- 
ness, a variety and fertility of in- 
vention, a sensitiveness, a_ re- 
straint, a mastery of effect. both 
interior and external, that compel 
fervent praise. 

As Mr. Philip Hale has remark- 
ed, to those who have amusingly 
charged ‘Debussy with a lack of 
“virility” this musie is a com- 
plete answer; yet it was an answer 
that need not have been made, at 
least as a rejoinder; for such a 
thing as his earlier “ Nuages,” 
evanescent and shadowy as it is, 1S 
yet not less truly “ virile ” because 

















it is less firmly articulated. 





vagues *; (3) “ Dialogue du vent 
et de la mer.” They are scored for 
a full, though not an unusual, or- 
chestra; in the second movement 


t of Dr. Karl Muck 


A characteristic Portrai 
CONDUCTOR OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
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There is a virility of the spirit 
which rather avoids than sceks 
emphatic utterance. 
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A Japanese Guide in Plain 
English 
(Continued from page 434.) 


covered with permanent undissolving snow, 
and its regular configuration hanging down 
the sky like an opened white fan, may be 
joked long at equal shape from several 
regions surrounding it. Every one who saw 
it ever has nothing but applause. It casts 
the shadow in a contrary direction on still 
classy face of lake as I have just described. 
| Build Imperial Solitary Palace, 
scenery of Gongen, all are spontaneous pic- 
tures. Wind proper in quantity, suits to 
our boat to slip by sail, and moon-light 
shining on the sky shivers quartzy lustre 
over ripples of the lake. The cuckoo sing- 
> ing near by our hotel, plays on a harp, and 
' the gulls flying about to and fro seek their 
food in the waves. All these panorama may 
be gathered only in this place.” 
What, then? Stations all! Up anchor! 
Haul in your jib-sheet! Stand by fore and 
+ main sheets! We’re off for glorious quartzy 
Japan to hear the cuckoo playing on his 
harp. 
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The “Jamestown” Postage- 
stamps 


Atrnovucn the designs were decided on 
only a few days ago, the Bureau of En- 


| graving and Printing at Washington is al- 


’ ready at work upon plates from which the 
' stamps will be issued in commemoration of 
‘the Jamestown celebration, and there is 
need of haste, if the idea of the Post-office 
Department, to place the stamps on sale 
upon the opening day of the celebration, 
April 26, is to be carried out. 

This series—if series it may be called— 
is to consist of but two denominations, one 
_ and two cents. A strong effort was made by 
+ many persons connected with the exposition 


bape. 


ee 


stiatints 


\3 and stamp-collectors to have the series in- 


' clude a five-cent denomination, but this the 


|» department declined to do, the first inten- 


_ tion having been to issue only a two-cent 
> stamp. 

_ The Jamestown stamps will be rectangu- 
_ lar in form, about the size of the Pan- 
American series, longer horizontally than 
vertically, and printed in one color only— 
green for the one-cent, and the two-cent 
stamps carmine. The one-cent stamps will 


) bear a vignette of Captain John Smith, and 


the dates of his birth and death—1580 and 
1631. In the upper left-hand corner will 
be a profile of the Princess Pocahontas, and 
in the upper right-hand corner a profile of 
Powhatan. 

For some time it was thought that the 
stamps in commemoration of the three-hun- 
» dredth anniversary of the settlement of 

Jamestown would be possessed of a very 
novel negative feature, in that they would 
bear neither the likeness of the brave Cap- 
tain Smith nor the Indian maiden to whom 
he owed his life. As soon as it was defi- 
nitely decided to issue the series, a search 
was immediately instituted by the Post-office 
Department for authentie pictures of these 
two celebrated personages, with the result 
that it soon developed that but few were in 
existence, the few of the Indian princess 
® being cither of a nature to preclude their 
) ‘veulation in a civilized country, or, song 
and legend to the contrary notwithstanding, 
simply too ugly for consideration. A fairly 
good portrait of Captain John Smith was 
finally secured, however, and a compromise 
Was effected with those who insisted that it 
would he incongruous to picture the Cap- 
tain and not his deliverer, by placing the 
Profile of Pocahontas upon the upper left- 
hand corner of the one-cent stamp, while 
the picture of Captain Smith occupies the 
centre, 
gre Coulee for the two-cent stamp gave 
> tro ble, though provoking some little 
9 ee It was intended from the first 

iat it should be a representation of some 
oe event in connection with the set- 
“nog of Jamestown, and many urged 
: at it picture the first church of the col- 
) ony. As this church, however, consisted 
Merely of four upright poles, over which 


| as stretched a ship’s sail for a roof, the 
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artistic results obtainable with such a sub- 
ject were obviously limited. The stamp as 
it will be issued will be a fine engraving of 
the landing of the first Jamestown settlers, 
resembling somewhat the two-cent stamp of 
the Columbian issue, which represented the 
landing of Columbus. 

The Jamestown stamps will be the fifth 
commemorative series issued by the United 
States government. First came the Colum- 
bian stamps in 1893, comprising sixteen de- 
nominations, from one cent to five dollars, 
and these are generally regarded as among 
the most beautiful postage-stamps ever is- 
sued. The Omaha, or Trans-Mississippi, fol- 
lowed in 1898, with nine denominations; 
next the Buffalo, or Pan-American, of six 
denominations, famous because of their two 
colors and “errors” with the central pic- 
ture upside down, of which a copy of the 
two-cent denomination is valued at about 
$200. The next series was the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition stamps, of five denomi- 
nations. 

The Jamestown stamps will be on sale 
only during the continuance of the celebra- 
tion, although, of course, they will be good 
for postage at any time. Being a special 
issue, it is not probable that they will be 
on sale at ail post-offices, as the department 
will furnish them to postmasters only on 
special requisitions. Some little profit al- 
ways accrues to the government from the 
issuing of a special series of stamps of this 
nature, as there are some _ half-million 
stamp-collectors in the country who _ pur- 
chase stamps which will never be used to 
pay postage, to say nothing of the several 
million which will be bought by foreign col- 
lectors. A few years back, the frequent 
changing of their stamps was regarded by 
several minor South-American republics and 
European states as a legitimate source of 
revenue, and was often resorted to, to the 
expense and intense disgust of stamp-col- 
lectors desiring complete collections. 

The wish for a five-cent denomination of 
the Jamestown series was mainly on account 
for foreign mail matter—with but the two 
denominations, three stamps will be re- 
quired for an ordinary letter, and a pack- 
age requiring sixteen cents postage must 
have at least eight stamps upon it. 





Proceedings 


A FELLOW meets a “ maiden fair,” 
He offers her a rose, : 
At once a something in the air 
Proclaims he. will propose. 
She knows, I guess— 
On Ves! «ss s 
And thus upon acquaintance short, 
Ye modern knight proceeds to court! 


II 
The marriage state, despite its aims, 
Proves but a sugared pill; 
She cannot stand his “ ways”; she claims 
That she has “chosen ill.” 
And then, of course, 
Divorce! 
And so to make the marriage naught 
Ye modern maid proceeds to court! 
WALTER PULITZER. 





Lobsters 

LAsT year a professor in one of the Paris 
universities resolved-to study the habits of 
lobsters in his laboratory. As they live in 
salt water, the first care of the professor 
was, of course, to procure a supply of this 
medium. The common mortal will prob- 
ably consider it a most simple task—to pro- 
vide a few barrels of sea water. This, how- 
ever, is.not so in France. Sea water con- 
tains salt, and the production of salt is a 
source of revenue. This made it necessary 
for the professor to first obtain the permis- 
sion of the Minister of Finance before he 
could travel and transport the water.. When 
his application reached the ministry a sub- 
ordinate official was directed to inquire into 
the standing of the petitioner. This in- 
volved considerable . correspondence, which 
passed through numerous channels and 
finally reached the chief of the department, 
who now initiated another investigation in 
order to ascertain why a Parisian professor 
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should be so anxious to lower the level of 
the Atlantic Ocean. After several weeks the 
inspector made favorable report. Some days 
later the petitioner was notified of the 
favorable consideration of his request in the 
usual elaborate official language, accom- 
panied by circulars giving extracts from the 
penal code relative to infringements of the 
salt monopoly. 

Finally, after months of waiting, the pro- 
fessor was enabled to have some casks filled 
with salt water, at a designated point on 
the seashore, of course under the super- 
vision of another official, who duly issued 
a permit for the transportation of the 
liquid into the interior. 





On Time 

A New-Yorker, who travels much in the 
South on business, says that one day not 
long ago, while in a Virginia town, he was 
desirous of catching the 11:15 train for the 
North. 

When he arrived at the station he was 
much surprised to find that the 11:15 start- 
ed promptly on time. ‘“ Well,” said he to 
the conductor, “they libel you up North, 
where they say your trains are never on 
time, either coming or going.” 

“The Northerners are right,” was the un- 
expected response of the conductor. “ We 
never got a train off in time in our lives.” 

“Why, this train got off on time. It’s the 
11:15, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, my friend, it’s the 11:15, but it’s 
last Tuesday’s 11:15. ('To-day’s 11:15 won’t 
start much befo’ Monday, I reckon.” 





What Did She Mean? 


PROFESSOR BRANDER MATTHEWS enlivened 
with an anecdote a Shakespeare-Bacon dis- 
cussion at the Players’ Club in New York. 

“A literary woman,” remarked Professor 
Matthews, “ said one night to her husband: 

“* When I get to heaven I am going to 
ask Shakespeare whether or not he wrote 
those plays.’ 

“The husband chuckled. 

““* Maybe he won’t be there,’ he said. 

“*Then you ask him,’ calmly replied the 
wife.” 








FOR THE NURSERY—FOR THE TABLE. 
WHeTHER as an ideal food for infants or for general household 
use, BorpEN’s EAGLE Brann ConpeNSEp Mrrk has no equal: 

of no other food product can this be truthfully said. «*. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 4*. 





Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


ON “THE ROAD” 


And it’s Really Lots of Fun. 





An Ind. woman solved the food question with 
good, sound reasoning. She says: 

“For almost ten years I suffered from poor 
— which was plainly the result of improper 
food, ; 

“T was always drowsy, had headache, stomach 
trouble, was getting a sallow complexion—in short, 
was simply miserable. 

“Yet I did not realize the real cause of my 
trouble until recently. I have given Grape-Nuts 
and the exercises in the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville” (which I found in the pkg.), a thorough 
trial, and they have worked wonders for me. 

“T noticed a change from the beginning. My 
headache disappeared, and at the end of the first 
week my stomach did not trouble me so much. 

“Now, in less than a month, my. nerves are 
strong, and I begin to have some ambition to do 
things. I have gained six pounds, and feel full 
of life. 

“Grape-Nuts food, with cream, makes a deli- 
cious dish, and I never grow tired of it. I consider 
“The Road to Wellville” one of the most valuable 
books ever printed, for I owe my present good 
health to it and Grape-Nuts.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Get the boo 





from your pkg. “‘There’s a reason.” 
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King Altonso 


King Alfonso of Spain discovers the Game of Golf 

































































King Haakon Queen Maud The Royal Dog Crown-Prince Olat 


The whole Norwegian Royal Family, including the Dog, goes Skiing 


WINTER DIVERSIONS OF ROYALTY 
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The Interne 

] (Continued from page 427.) 

Hone wrong, there was a sort of dim ex- 
piation in it all. : : 

He knelt down in the long still ward, 
murmuring: “ Christ have pity! Lord have 
mercy!” By and by he fell prone upon his 
at his hands outstretched, a dark cross 
upon the white floor, and lay there as still 
{and as quiet as the rest. The flames roared 
hout him, the smoke blew over him, he 
noved not nor stirred. Christ had heard 
hat prayer, and there was peace in his 
heart that passed all understanding. 

The flames bit into him, the smoke en- 
hrouded him, the walls overwhelmed him. 
n days to eome they found not one vestige 
that bespoke him. But the memory of his 
eed lived and will live. Alden knew, the 
‘omen knew, the world knew, God knew, 
nd he himself realized it in the light of 
nother country—a heavenly one. 
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The Pulse of Change 
HE old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, 
Especially with us. 
he eager crowds that ‘“ Parsifal” once 
drew 
“Salome ” now discuss. 
Dearie” usurps 
Brown.” 
Change upon change we see. 
he clarion ery, “Go ’way back and sit 
down,” 
Is lost in ‘“ Twenty-three.” 


o from the first eternal order ran, 
rom Pigs in Clover to the Age of Ann. 


the place of ‘ Nancy 


he poet finds the compass out of line, 
| Another guide more true, 
"True as the gyroscope my heart to thine,” 
Such is his figure new. 
nd lovesick swains of “ plant creations ” 
speak, 
That Burbank did devise. 
Soft as a cactus is thy mantling cheek,” 
The modern lover sighs. 
am indeed is gone with all his rose, 
ike balloon sleeves. And elbow gloves, who 
} knows? ; 
from shops where once rhymed valentines 
) we bought 
{ The picture post-card stares; 
hittle toy dogs, with rust and _ pathos 
fraught, 
Give way to Teddy bears. 
And so we see how rolls this mundane ball, 
Why for a purpose quest? 
low doubt that this will soon become of all 
; Possible worlds the best, 
hen very children broaden slowly down 
rom little Fauntleroy to Buster Brown? 
P. i, A; 








What He Could Do 


Dr. Story, the late principal of Glasgow 
bniversity, while taking a holiday in the 
puntry once, was met by the minister of the 
strict, who remarked: 

“Hullo, Principal! You here? Why, you 
bust come down and relieve me for a day.” 
Dr. Story replied: . 

“I don’t promise to relieve you, but 1 
fight relieve your congregation.” 





In a Manner of Speaking 


A Scorcu witness was being examined as 
) the sobriety of the defendant and, in his 
nxiety not to express an unfavorable 
imion, had made so many evasive answers 
at both judge and counsel became exas- 
tated. 
‘Now, sir,” cried the judge, “ answer the 
<a Was he or was he not intoxi- 
“Aweel,” said Sandy, “I wullna deny 
Me a8 intoxicated in a manner 0’ 
“And pray, sir, what do you mean by 
4 roared ustice. 

mean,” Sandy replied, very calmly, 
hat he could walk straight, but he could: 
talk straight.” 
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Triumph 


in 
Sugar 


ye 


Sold only in 5Ib. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR * 


NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND — 





exe By grocers everywhere. cx __ 
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Conservative Banking 
By Mail 

It’s safe and practical for you 

to deposit money in this strong 


savings bank, wherever you live. 
We allow 


4 per cent. Interest 


and can meet the requirements 
of the most exacting depositors. 

Send to-day for booklet “ L,” 
telling all about our system of 
Banking by Mail. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
$2,500,000.00 


. - 2,500,000,00 
67,000 Depositors 


Capital, - - 
Surplus, 





























Nineteen Hundred Seven 


will find our products in 


Private Carriages 


of highest excellence in all that 
pertains to refinement of design, 
perfection of construction, and 


obedience to personal wishes. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Correspondence invited. 
Catalogues to prospective purchasers, 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CoO. 
FERDINAND F, FRENCH) 
Designers, Builders, Distributors Select Carriages 
92-98 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


XLVth Season 











The 


Elements of Navigation 


By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.—Army and Navy Journal, New York. 


With Diagrams. $100 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Cataiggue mailed on application. 
‘arerooms, Cor, sth Ave. 22d St, 
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SOHMER & COMPANY, New York, 








































REVIVING THE LIFE OF THE FORTY-NINERS IN THE NEVADA OF TO-DAY 




















A CHARACTERISTIC SCENE IN A GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, DANCE HALL, WHERE THE QUEST FOR GOLD IS INTERMITTENTLY LIGHTENED 


THREE PERSONALITIES IN THE WEEK’S NEWS 


Count Udo of Stolberg-Wernigerode John Alexander Dowie | Admiral Ijuin, of the Japanese Navy 


THE RECENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE THE LATE ‘“ PROPHET’? WHO PROCLAIMED COMMANDING THE SQUADRON WHICH 


GERMAN REICHSTAG HIMSELF A REINCARNATED ELIJAH VISIT THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 
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Free Timber from Our 
Reserves 


Tue government during the past year has 
furnished $75,000 worth of timber to set- 
jers and ranchers in or near the reserves, 
vithout charge. One of the regulations of 
he Forest Service provides that legitimate 

ants may secure what timber they 


pplic J 5 
E by what is conveniently called the 





free use” privilege. Fifteen thousand per- 

ittees in this way obtained timber to 

upply their wants. : 

From these figures it may readily be seen 
‘that the settlers are securing very material 
lassistance without cost from the forest re- 
\kerves. At the same time, the free-use busi- 

ess has been so handled that the material 


E out has improved the condition of the 







rest. Dead timber which would otherwise 
ave rotted or helped to spread forest fires 
as been removed first of all. Where it was 
ecessary for the settlers to have green wood 
he rangers, so far as possible, marked trees 
which were suppressed, diseased, or from 
ome other cause no longer in a condition 


‘for further growth. In this way the 


Jeft stocked with the thriftiest trees, whose 
hance to develop will be unhindered. 
' The greatest amount of free use was on 
hose reserves which lie in the semi-arid 
yarts of the West, where there is least 
timber. On a number of reserves the value 
of the material for which permits were 
ssued exceeded $3000, and on the Wenaha 
Reserve in Washington and Oregon, the Bear 
River Reserve.in Utah and Idaho, and the 
Weiser and Henrys Lake reserves in Idaho 
jt exceeded $4000. If there had been no re- 
striction on the settlers in securing this ma- 
terial, great waste would have resulted, be- 
cause the settlers would have paid no atten- 
tion to the future good of the forest or its 
yalue as a protective covering. Another dis- 
tinct advantage of the system is that a 
settler, when he has secured his permit, is 
‘sure of being able to get the material from 
lhe locality assigned to him without inter- 
erence from other people. 
i Very little change in the handling of the 
ifree-use business is contemplated for the 
_ year. The experience of the past year 
as shown, however, that methods can be 
ystematized so as to give yet better service 
0 the people and be more economical to the 
orest Service. 
This branch of the work of the Forest 
ervice gives good evidence of the fact that 
the aim in the administration of the forest 
reserves is to aid in the permanent develop- 
ment of the country, and place only such re- 
strictions on the cutting of timber as are 


















necessary for the maintenance of a perma- 
nent timber supply and the conservation of 
water needed for irrigation, for cities, and 
for the generation of power. 





The free-use privilege has been granted 
freely to ranchers who are building up 
homes, and enough timber will be reserved 
to supply their wants even if this will con- 
siderably reduce the amount of timber that 
can be sold. 
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A Tillman Attack 








Senator TILLMAN was attacking an 
Pffender who pleaded a hypocritical and 
false excuse. 

“Why,” he cried, “the man is worse than 
hat rich coal-dealer who said to his weight- 
plerk during a blizzard: 

“*Frank, make that ton of coal for Bell 
wo hundred and fifty pounds short. Mrs. 
ell is a poor, delicate widow, and she will 
ave to carry all of it up two flights of 
tairs. I don’t want her to overtax her 
ptrength.’ ” 





The Innocent Joys of Youth 


“Gractous, Fanny!” exclaimed a mother 
to her little daughter, “why are you shout- 
ng like that? Why can’t you be quiet like 
our brother ?” 

“He's got to be quiet,” replied Fanny. 
He’s playing papa coming home late.” 
And who are you playing?” 

Oh, I’m playing you.” 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Is Absolutely Pure 

and is Guaranteed 

under The National 
Pure Food Law. 


This confirms its reputation, 
and its great popularity de- 
mongtrates that it is the pre- 


ferred whiskey of those who 


KNOW THE BEST 
LIKE THE BEST 
BUY THE BEST 


paiae 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM.LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
















means the oil exactly 

suited to your engine. 

This is imperative. Poor 

oil, or an improperly com- 

unded one, or the wrong 

oil will wreck the finest en- 
gine in short order. 


comes in several grades. No mat- 
ter what kind or make of automobile 
you own or what method of lubrica- 
tion is used—there’s a 
special grade of Mobiloil 
for your engine and no 
other should be used. 
Our instructive little 
booklet will tell you at a 
glance just what grade of 
Mobiloil for your automobile. 
It’s free to you. Mobiloil is 
sold in cans, barrels, and half 
barrels. Manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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the WELL-KNOWN DRESSMAKER, 
3 Rue de la Paix, Paris, begs 
to inform his clients that 
his trade-mark having been 


EXTENSIVELY COUNTERFEITED 


he has decided to alter it 
THIS season; his waistbands 
will henceforth be of 


WHITE GROUND———— 
=====WITH RED LETTERS 





SPENCERIAN 
{STEEL PENS 


address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 





Sample card 
containing 12 
pens, . differ- 
ent patterns, 
sent to any 





Read 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
By MARK TWAIN 


Wealth Against 
Commonwealth 


BY 
HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


% 


This is the most complete review in exist- 
ence of the great combination of brains 
and capital which forms the basis of 
every trust or monopoly. Mr. Lloyd 
has traced the growth of this in- 
Stitution from its origin to its 
present. vast proportions, 
where it ‘controls the 
markets and commerce 
of the world. 


Se 
356 pages, Cloth, $2.50 
Popular edition, 1.00 


Se 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














CAMP LIFE IN. 
THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 








A comprehensive volume on 
building camps, canoes, traps of 
all kinds, all the professional 
tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 
and methods of caring for furs. 
Numerous illustrations embel- 
lish the text, and information is 
given about the habits of birds 
andanimals. : : :.:°: 3: 


A treasure-book for sportsmen, 
oung and old, and of conven- 
ient size for carrying on trips. 





orem amas 


Itustrated, 300 Pages. Price $1.00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 


A B p OTT’S a ITTERS Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
(RRA ee : 
_ important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE AUTOMOBILE The 
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Big Baggage - trucks Run by 
Push - buttons 


} Tuners have been placed in use in the 
Broad Street Station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in Philadelphia, baggage and mail 
trucks Which are in themselves miniature 
automobiles. Those in use now are, in a 
| sense, experimental, but the satisfaction 
| which they have given points clearly to the 
} fact that they will ultimately take the place 
of the old hand-pulled trucks in the larger 
stations. 

_ Every passenger is vitally interested in 
his own baggage, and particularly in having 
it go on the same train that he does, and 

) ree ach its destination with him, rather than 

‘one or two trains afterward. This is one 
of the conditions which led to the develop- 
ment of these new automobile trucks. It 
often happens that a passenger doesn’t de- 
liver his trunk in the baggage-room until 
five minutes or less before train time, and 
yet he expects to have it in the baggage- 

Scar before the train leaves. What this 

} means in the great Broad Street Station may 

| be readily realized, for there are in the 
neighborhood of six hundred trains a day 

| entering and leaving the station, each carry- 
ing its share of baggage which must be 
promptly cared for. 

It is not an uncommon thing to see 
“several baggage porters pushing and tugging 
fat one ordinary heavily loaded hand-truck 
| in their effort to deliver its burden within 
‘the allotted time. To-day one may be at- 

tracted by a heavily loaded truck running 
along at a good speed and controlled wholly 
by a man who holds the tongue and guides 
} it simply by pushing a button as easily as 

‘the would if he were actually pulling the 
| load. 

Of course this improvement makes easy 
!-work for the men who handle the trucks 
jand they very thoroughly appreciate it, for 

it enables them to accomplish so much more 
in a day, without danger of overstraining 

) themselves, or of being entirely worn out 
at night. The general appearance of the 
trucks is similar to that of the old hand- 

‘pulled affairs, but beneath the platform are 

boxes containing a storage-battery and one 

electric motor. 

In order to do work satisfactorily these 
; trucks must be safe. They must neither 
run away nor get beyond control if accident- 
Nally left for a minute. In this respect they 
have proved highly satisfactory, for their 
speed is controlled from a small lever on the 
tongue by which they are steered, and it is 
. further arranged so that if this tongue is 
“dropped or let down, the current is shut off 
Fand the brakes are put on. <A catch is also 
provided, so that the tongue can be fastened 
up against the front of the truck, in which 
position the current is also shut off and the 
diakes are on the same as when it is on 
the ground. 








Quite So 


“Wnite it is, of course, a platitude to 
Fay that a wise teacher learns by instruct- 
Bng others,” recently observed an instructor 
) an a preparatory school in Brooklyn, “ it is 
ermissible to remark that he frequently 
icks up some curious information in this 
iene 

“IT onee asked a boy to eile: if he 
ould, the difference between animal in- 
tinct and human intelligence. It was a 
nie hard question, but ‘the lad was equal 
40 1 








» “‘If we had instinct, he said, ‘we 

howl know everything we needed to know 
without learning it; but we’ve got reason, 
bnd- 80 we have to study ourselves ’most 
lind, or be a fool.” 





The Usual Place 


Miss Mintar. “TI saw your auto standing 
an front of Brown’s drug-store, but I didn’t 
Ret a glimpse of you.’ 
| Me. Witter. “TI was right there, on the 


e seat.” 
i 


Sere we 


Miss Mizar. “ Dear me! T never thought 
Mf looking anywhere but underneath.” 
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Electric Victoria Phaeton 


MARK LXIX 


New Model Price $1500 





HE attention bestowed upon this car at the New York Automobile Show 
caused it to be regarded as the sensation of the Electric Section. 

In dependableness, simplicity of operation, safety, comfort, superb 
finish, graceful proportions, smartness of style, and, above all, in radius 
of reliable action, this Victoria phaeton is without a peer among light 

electric vehicles, 

In actual road tests it has been run upwards of 75 miles on one battery 
charge. This mileage has never been equalled by a regular stock electric of 
any other make. 

Since the first model was presented three years ago, this carriage has been 
the most popular light electric. It is a special favorite with physicians, and no 
other is so perfectly adapted to ladies’ use. Itscontrol is so simple that a child 
can run it with perfect safety. The other Columbia Electrics—Broughams, 
Hansoms, Landaulets and large Victorias—are equally desirable in their class 
and are to be seen in greater numbers on all of the fashionable boulevards 
of the world than any other electric carriages built. Catalogue on request. 
Also separate catalogue of Columbia 24-28 H. P. and 40-45 H. P. Gasoline cars. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: Electric Vehicle Co., 134-136-138 W. 39th St. Chicago: Electric Vehicle Co., 
1332 Michigan Ave. Boston: The Columbi: 1 mang | Vehicle Co., Trinity Place and Stanhope St. 
Washington: Washington E. V. ‘Trans. Co., 15th St. and Ohio Ave. San Francisco: 
Middleton Motor Car Co., 550 Golden Gate Ave. Member A. L. A. M. 
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fFinancial 
Bills of exchange bought and | THe Aupir ComMPpANY oF New YorK 


Letters sold. Cable ‘lransfers to Eu- 
WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T, PERINE, 
rope and South Africa, Com- JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. | Gen. Manager and Treas. 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters GEORGE W. YOUNG, F.C. RICHARDSON, 
ice-Presidents. ssistant lreasurer. 
Credit of Credit. Collections made. Investigations for 
* 


International Cheques. Cer- Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
tificates of Deposit. 





oa sacred YORK, 

vty Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chi ™ 

Brown Brot hers & Co., Arcade Bul ding ; N. Y. Life Building, 


Easton Building, 


isth and Market 15 State Street. 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. LaSallé and Monroe Sts. 











For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has_ been 
skilfully and successfully admiuistered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


ia, Mo White Plains, N. Y. Pittaburg, Pa. 
pa be Locust St. Columbus, 0., 4216 Fifth Ave. 
Fg 90 Ave. Providence, R. I. 


West Haven, Conn. Portlan Cor. € aes pee 25th Sts. Philadel ita Richmond, Va. 





Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind, 
Lexingten, ease, Omaha, 


London, England, 





vw ae on, Grand Rapids, Mich., North Conway, N. H 


N. Cnpitel St. 265 S. College Ave. Buffalo, N. ¥ Harrisburg, Pa. 





72. 
Broad St. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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“Gol bling it! I might er known it would strain a gun to shoot so fur!” 
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WHISKEY 


It is the best. 
There’s 
no 
comparison. 


Sole Agents, 
W. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
NEw YORK 


READ «« The Princess’’ 











The Kind Your 
Grandfather 
Used 


SOLD BY LEADING 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 









' Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 168099, February 9, 1907.—LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS, to wit: Be it remembered, That on the ninth 
day of February, 1907, Jessie ‘Taylor, of Morristown, N. J., 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘* Moses the Law- 
Giver. By the Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D.,” the right 
whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights. 

(Signed) HERBERT PUTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
By THokvALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for fourteen years from February 28, 1907. 





















This Manufactured by 
Publication is 


Printed With 


Branch Offices 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 

PHILADELPHIA 


275 WATER ST. 


NEW YORK 
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\) SUITABLE FOR WRITING IN EVERY POSITION ; 
GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
. OR SPURT. 
Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL- 
Po1nTED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS. 
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FEDERATION 
HOLDER 














Picturesque 
Sicily 


WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 








A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 























Side-Lights 
on Astronomy 


By 
SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in : 


astronomy but not in its technicalities will 


find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter © 


esting chapters on the problems that astron- 
omers are facing to-day: How large is the 
universe? Has it definite bounds? How 
long will it endure? These and kindred 
questions are discussed in the light of the 
most recent knowledge. 


Mustrated. Price, net, $2.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. ¥. 
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‘Chri stian 
Science 


By 





34 N this great work Mark Twain devotes 
himself seriously and logically to a serious 





¥ theme; the result is an earnest, painstak- 
ing, and impartial study of Christian 
Science in all the details of its growth and church 


organization. 


This book is the result of years of careful inves- 
tigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult and writings, and of the 
church which she has founded. It is an honest 


effort to answer seriously those questions which the public generally has 


been asking about Christian Science. 


The reader will like the way Mark Twain goes vigorously into details, 
writes plain English, and gets to the bottom of things. 


frank with praise or censure, as the case demands. 


at has yet been made, it is.not without repeated tinges of humor which 


ie... it, while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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MARK TWAIN 


He is equally 
And while his book 


must be ranked as the most serious and extended criticism of the subject 
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DIVIDEND PAYING INVESTMENT |). 
IS NOT SPECULATION s 


\ 


4st, 


A 


Cecil Rhodes, the Maker of the British South African Empire, said in a speech made in London: 
‘Of course you can lose your money in mining if you put your money in a mine that is worthless, that has no 
mineral in it, and in the same way you can lose it if you invest in a store which eontains no merchandise, or in a bank 
which contains no money. Investigate your mining company as you would any Other business. This is easily done, 


and you will then make no mistake ; 
“*So, in answer to your question, I would say, that I believe investing money in good mining stock is the most 


profitable of investments and very, very much the safest.” 


THE MODERN BUSINESS OF MINING, properly and conservatively conducted, is as safe and legitimate a business 
enterprise as is banking, manufacturing or railroading, and so conducted is a science and not a gamble. Having these facts in 
mind, the Directors of the Bagdad-Chase Gold Mining Company (the owner of the well-known Camp Rochester Mines in 
California, which have produced in the past two years over $700,000) decided to take up the exploration and development of 
mines and to devote to that business the same careful, thorough and energetic attention which they had given to the conduct 
of their own business in other lines. 

The result is the examination of over five hundred mining properties, the careful investigation of about one hundred of 
those offered and the final purchase of three only, which have been proved by actual development to contain ore bodies capable 
of producing annual dividends of at least 30% on the entire capital stock of the Company. 

Mr. Wayne Darlington, one of the most successful and experienced mining engineers in America, and who was for five years 
in charge of Mr. John W. Mackay’s mining properties, is the General Manager of the Company, and his judgment has been 
followed in the selection of these properties, which are : 

THE SOULSBY MINE (on the mother lode), at Soulsbyville, Tuolumne County, Cal., equipped with a 50-ton milling plant. Has 
produced $5,000,000 in gold above the 400-foot level. The company is developing the property to the 800-foot level. Planned to be in full 
operation by March 15th, and producing net returns of not less than $10,000 per month. 

THE PETTIT MINE, in the Atlanta district, Idaho. Developed to the 500-foot level. Ore blocked out to the value of at least 
$1,200,000. Planned to be in full operation by July 1st, and producing net returns of not less than $8,000 per month. 

THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN MINE, in Owyhee County, Idaho. Robert N. Bell, State Mining Inspector, estimates that this contains 

Planned to be in full operation by December Ist, and producing net returns of not less than 
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1,000,000 tons of ore, averaging $30 a ton. 
$75,000 per month. 


The estimated net returns from the three properties aggregate $93,000 per month, or $1,116,000 annually. 

These earnings would give a dividend rate of over 37% on the preferred stock. 

The stockholders of the Bagdad-Chase Company have unanimously voted to make their issued $2,000,000 
of stock all common stock, and to sell so much as may be necessary of an authorized issue of $1,000,000 
of 8% cumulative preferred stock for the purpose of completing the purchase price of the three properties, 
for further development and the erection of the necessary reduction works thereon. 

That is to say, these holders of the $2,000,000 of stock, originally issued, have put $1,000,000 preferred ahead of their 
own stock so far as dividends and ownership of all properties are concerned, and have agreed that 84 per annum in 
dividends shall be paid upon it before the common shareholders receive a penny in dividends. Furthermore, they have 
provided that after all stock has received 8% in dividends the remaining earnings shall be equally divided among all the shares, 
so that the holders of this preferred stock will, in addition to their protection as preferred stockholders, receive equally 
as much in dividends as those who are not protected by preferment. 

THE BAGDAD-CHASE GOLD MINING CO. owns, free from all liens and encumbrances, besides the well-known 
Bagdad - Chase Mines and the three new properties described above, the Ludlow @ Southern Railway, the Barstow 
Reduction Works, the town of Camp Rochester (Stedman P. O.), Cal., and accumulated tailings of 50,000 tons, 


worth $350,000.00. 
Capital, $3,000,000, Consisting of | FOzpMON Ser St'oo0-000 f Par value, $5.00 per Share 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


JOHN N. BECKLEY, Rochester, N. Y., President (President Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway Company) 
EDGAR VAN ETTEN, Boston, Mass., Vice-President (Vice-President New York Central & Hudson R. R. Co.) 
JOHN H. STEDMAN, Rochester, N. Y., Secretary (Secretary Ohmer Fare Register Company) 
BENJAMIN E. CHASE, Rochester, N. Y., Treasurer (President Central Bank and East Side Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y.) 
JOSIAH ANSTICE, Rochester, N. Y., Director (Josiah Anstice Company, Hardware Manufacturers) 
ARTHUR G. YATES, Rochester, N. Y., Director (President Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Railway Co.) 
General Manager, WAYNE DARLINGTON, M. E. 


There is no mortgage or other lien on the property of the Company. 


Application will be made to list the stock of the company on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Regular quarterly dividends of 2% on the preferred stock will be payable on the first of January, April, July and October, and extra dividends 


will be pavable on the same dates. ; 
Dividend checks will be drawn upon The National Bank of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., but will be payable at their face valu 
respondent of such Bank in the city of New York. 


The price at which the preferred stock not already disposed of is now offered for sale is $6.50 per share. 4 
The Company reserves the right to close the subscription list at any time without notice, to reject any subscription, and to allot less than the 


amount subscribed for. 
If an allotment is not made on any application, the Company will return to the subscriber the remittance received in full. ie 


Copies of the prospectus and the detailed reports of the engineers will be furnished and subscriptions will be received by 


The Treasurer of the Bagdad-Chase Gold Mining Company 


Beckley Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
and also for the Company by The National Bank of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Knickerbocker Trust Co., 66 Broadway, N. Y. City 


As it is expected that the preferred stock offered will be largely over-subscribed, 
the Company will make allotment on subscriptions in the order received. 


The character and standing of the officers and directors can be obtained by addressing the above banking institutions. 
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